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NEWS OF TH THE WEEK. | 


E crisis in France has : lene: a staved off once more, but it | 

was very serious. It seemed nearly certain at the beginning | 
of the week that M. Rivet’s proposition making M. ‘Thiers Pre- 
sident for a term without right of entering the Chamber, and | 
with responsible Ministers, would have been carried, and that M. | 
Thiers, who intends to be Premier or nothing, would thereupon | 
have resigned. In that case, the Assembly must have appointed | 
a King, and so have driven the Republicans to arms; or have | 
selected a nonentity as President, and so have endangered the | 
maintenance of public order. Even as it is, the compromise 
accepted, though it secures to M. Thiers the title of “ President of | 
the Republic,” weakens his hands by refusing him the right of | 
intervening in the debates, while it does not release him from the | 
necessity of resigning when overridden by the Assembly. His | 
term of office is to determine when the Assembly dissolves; but | 
he cannot dissolve it, and he is responsible to it, and the ‘ crisis ” | 
therefore must be recurrent. Nothing is improved by the ar- 
rangement, but the Assembly will shortly prorogue itself, and the 
truce among the parties will probably endure for a few months more. | 

M. Vitet’s Bill for prolonging the term of M. Thiers’ | 

powers was finally passed on Thursday by a majority of 480 | 
to 93, and provides that as a “ precise title” tends to stability, | 
and as the Assembly has a right to be constituent, the Chief of | 
the Executive ‘‘ shall assume the title of President of the Republic,” | 
and ‘exercise under the authority of the Assembly all the powers | 
delegated to him on February 17, 1871, until the Assembly has | 
concluded its labours ;”’ shall have the right of addressing the Assem- 
bly, ‘after previously informing the Assembly of his intention ‘ol 
do so;” and shall appoint the Ministers, who must countersign | 
his decrees, and be responsible to the Assembly, as also is the Presi- | 
dent himself. ‘The Assembly, ‘‘taking into consideration the 
eminent services rendered to the country by M. ‘Thiers during the | 
past six months,” and “the pledge which the continuance of the 
power he holds affords to the confidence of the country,” appoints 
him to the Presidency. A sentence in the preamble affirms that 
the sovereign rights of the Assembly are to suffer no diminution | 
from this Bill, and M. Vitet iu his report urging the measure does 
not deny the right of the Assembly to dismiss M. ‘Thiers. 





The Left are furious at the declaration that this Assembly is | 
constituent, and will henceforward direct all their efforts towards | 
its dissolution. They hope to accomplish this end peacefully by 
inducing the electors to compel their representatives to resign, 
uatil the Assembly, filled with Republicans, votes itself away. | 
Failing this, the Left will resign en masse, declaring, as General 
Faidherbe has already done, that the Chamber has overstepped the 
authority received from the nation, and thus depriving the ma- 
jority of all moral support. Failing this, again, there is, we appre- 
hend, little doubt that, averse as they are to employ revolt itionary 
Means, they will in some mode or other bring direct force to bear 
Upon a body which, as they contend, has ceased to represent the | 
national will. M. Gambetta on W edneeis ay warned the majority 
of the inevitable conse equences of their acts, and especially of in- 
surrection in the South, but they only roared, shrieked, and howled, 
until worn out with the senseless noise, he sat down, ‘declaring, it 
is said, to a nei; gubour that the Chamber was full of wild beasts, 
whom he was ashamed to address, and who must be sent home. 


| clergymen are Conservatives. 


Far West as a stampede, began. 


The scenes of daily occurrence in the French Chamber revive 
| the old doubt whether a popular Assembly can, under any circum- 
stances, govern France. The members appear entirely unable to 
restrain themselves. Whenever anything is said they dislike they 
| roar, jump to their feet, rush at each other, and set their President, 
| M. Grévy, a very determined man, at defiance. On Thursday 
week he was wholly unable to obtain a hearing for M. Thiers upon 
the important question of the National Guard, and the Head of 
| the Executive was so enraged that he offered his resignation. No 


‘rule appears to be stringent enough to check these ebullitions, 


which are fatal to discussion, and which spread among the public 
a dangerous longing to be done with a body so devoid of self- 
| Fespect. It is noted by observers that in France, as everywhere, it 
is the Right, the party of extreme ‘Tories, which sets the example 
of violent language, and that the Left contents itself with stinging 
| epigrams. But then the Left is in a minority, and the minority 
in all countries benefits most by order. Besides, the Left has an 
| orator, while the Right is usually driven to read its speeches, M. 
Buffet, who can speak well, classing himself, we imagine, in the 
Centre. 


A correspondent asks us why a patron who owns livings should 
not be forbidden to sell them just as a Bishop is? Because the 
law gives him a right to sell them, and to take away that right 
without compensation would be confiscation. Of course, with 
compensation, the rule would be fair enough, but what would be 
the good of it? ‘The patronage would be given to sons and 
nephews, and the English clergy would become in time an here- 
ditary caste. Besides, a patron so poor that if allowed he would 
sell would be almost sure to be a dishonest patron. Of the prac- 
ticable reforms, those which would go into a Bill and be considered 
by statesmen, the most sweeping one would be the sale of every 
advowson to the ratepayers of the parish, the price to be paid by 
a charge on the rates. The Bishop might then be invested 

with a veto, if he suspected an unclean election. But that 
| plan, which would get us over the money difficulty and really 
popularize the Church, would send the clergy hat in hand to 
| “leading parishioners,” more especially the publicans. We wish, 
as Bishops are beginning to talk English like other men, that if 


| any Bishop sees a plan for suppressing the sale of livings he would 


| let the public have it. 


Another correspondent, whose letter we publish, condemns 
purchase in the Church as placing all patronage in the hands of 
the landed gentry. ‘That is the reason, he says, why so many 
That is true enough, and is a great 
evil, but it is not so great an evil as the limitation of benefices to 
the very narrowest Calvinists would be. That is what we fear 
from popular election, and, as we need not tell our correspondent, 
the practical alternative to patronage is election. We do not 
defend purchase for its own sake—and hoped we had made that 


| clear—but out of a dread of limiting the Church to one of the 


sects within it. ‘The ratepayers of England as a mass are either 
careless or Calvinist, and we shrink from entrusting a monopoly 
| of patronage to men of either kind. Liberals in politics we should 
obtain, no doubt, but liberals in theology ? Are the clergy of the 
electing sects liberal ? 


The Hampshire campaign has commenced with a misfortune. 
On Wednesday the horses of the Ist Life Guards, 250 in number, 
were picketed out, when a fight, as is supposed, between two dogs 
| frightened the animals, aud an extraordinary rush, kuowa in the 
The horses rushed in ail direc- 
tions mad with fright, staked themselves, drowned themselves, or 
spoilt themselves by racing at top speed over fifteen miles of country. 
The pursuit lasted hours, aud when it was over it was found that 
thirty or forty valuable horses had been killed or rendered useless. 
The accident is a very unusual one, and could scarcely have been 
provided against, but it would seem to indicate some serious defect 
either in the mode of picketing or of watching the horses. Is it 
quite certain that nobody flung a cracker among the animals? A 
| stampede has always some definite cause. 
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The farewell given by the lower orders of Dublin to the French 
visitors on Sunday appears to have been an imposing ceremony. 
A crowd estimated at from fifty to sixty thousand persons accom- 
panied them to Kingstown, wearing green ribbons or boughs, and 
singing national songs. ‘The enthusiasm was tremendous, the 
French party were repeatedly in serious danger from the efforts 
of the people to embrace them, and Count O'Neill de Tyrone, in 
particular, had his arm nearly shaken off. No disorders, however, 
occurred, the Government, with wise discretion, having with- 
drawn the police and left the crowd to the management of its 
leaders, who were immediately obeyed. The ‘ respectable” 
inhabitants along the route pulled down their blinds, but it is 
believed that there was scarcely a hired vehicle left in Dublin, 
and scarcely a Catholic in receipt of wages who did not join in 
the procession, the Trades’ Unions having taken it up with 
enthusiasm. We have commented on the scene elsewhere, but 
may here remark that the French visitors appear to have behaved 
with discretion, giving no encouragement to disloyal cries. 


Mr. Watney, the new Member for East Surrey, was girt with 
the sword on Saturday, and endeavoured to recite a speech to the 
crowd. He broke down once, but his supporters were good- 
tempered, and he finally managed to say he was elected to vindi- 
cate ‘¢a great principle.” He would doubtless have defined that 


principle, if he had known what it was; but ashe did not, he took | 
That is no cause, however, for | 


the wiser course, and left it there. 
Liberal exultation, the significance of the election consisting in 
this, that the Tories carried in a candidate whose sole claim, by 
their own consent, is hostility to the Government. No other cry 
seems to have been raised during the election, and it is said that 
the register will show that hundreds of Mr. Buxton’s supporters 
voted for Mr. Watney. 


The Viennese papers are trying to convince the world that a | 
league of some kind was arranged at Gastein to which Germany, | 
The Kreuz Zeitung endorses this 


Austria, and Italy are parties. 
rumour, and both intimate that the basis of agreement was a reso- 


lution to menace any power which threatened a disturbance of 
Such a league would, of course, be directed in | 
the first instance against France, and a report that Russia | 


European peace. 


approved it is angrily contradicted by St. Petersburg papers. No 


official evidence has yet been produced for this story, and some | 


hints are given that the Emperor of Germany was not satisfied 
either with the policy or the bearing of his brother Kaiser. The 
Hapsburgs, indeed, the Emperor excepted, took pains to mark— 
by quitting Gastein during the Imperial visit—that they had not 
forgiven their expulsion from the Germany they once ruled. 


Mr. Gladstone has acknowledged some resolutions passed at Leeds 


condemning the conduct of the Lords about the Ballot in the fol- | 


lowing terms :—‘“‘ It is scarcely needful for me to assure you that 
I regret alike the vote and the grounds of the vote for the rejec- 
tion of the Bill. Nor do I less regret its consequences, for I am 


mindful of the signal services which history shows to have been | 
rendered to this country by its nobles; of the high character, | 
activity in duty, and wide and useful influence of very many mem- | 
bers of that body, as well as of the serious difficulties which other | 


countries have experienced in providing means for the discharge of 
the functions now intrusted to it by the Constitution. The con- 


duct of the Government on the point (of which the people of Leeds | 


have been pleased to express their approbation) was dictated, in 


my opinion, by the plainest principles of duty, and I may safely | 


assure you that they are not likely to recede from a course of action 
deliberately adopted by them, and approved by the House of Com- 
mons and the country.” The word we have italicized is taken by 
the Tories to imply a resolution to reform the Lords, but we fear 
it only refers to the possibility of a conflict between the Govern- 
ment and the Upper House, which, for the sake of that House, 
the Premier regrets. 


We are requested to state that the family of the late Mr. 
Buxton are unaware that he was offered office by Lord Palmerston. 
That is, of course, final as to the fact, but it was universally be- 
lieved in 1859 that Lord Palmerston’s complaint that he had in 
one case offered the Under-Secretaryship of the Home Office to 
a gentleman who declined from inability to neglect private affairs, 
referred to Mr. Buxton. A statement to that effect was cer- 
tainly made in the papers, and was from its fitness too readily 
believed. Mr. Buxton, with bis calm mind, deep philanthropy, 
and habit of watching the public impulses, would have made an 
excellent Under-Secretary or Secretary for the Colonies, though 
his tastes unfitted him for some departments of public life. 
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, is rise is 
Lord Shaftesbury is mellowing. He made a speech on Tuesday 
t» the good folks of Glasgow, who have just presented him with 
their citizenship, on the Sunday question, which must have greatly 
disappointed the Presbyteries. Instead of absolutely Prohibiting 
recreation, his Lordship expressed his strong approval of Sunday 
walks—which in great cities involve journeys by train or Omnibus 
—deelared that the best way to study the works of God was to study 
them out of doors, and defended the ‘ Sabbath” as affording a 
break in the hurried unrest of our modern lives. He actually 
went so far as to say that he regarded the day as one ‘of holy 
physical and mental recreation,” and to deny that he and hig 
party desired ‘‘ to impose upon others any ascetic observance,” Hg 
called the Rev. Bee Wright and his supporters ‘ fussy, misguided, 
foolish people,” and defended the Act of Charles IT. as * the 
charter of the working-man.” On these terms we can all of us be 
Sabbatarians, for we doubt if there are a dozen men in England 
who do not believe that one day a week for rest and meditation jg 
| expedient, that for all persons to use the same day is convenient, and 
| that the convenience is sufficient to justify astatute. Only we think 
| we remember a time when all those arguments would have been 
styled by the Calvinists weak apologies, and anybody who used 
them would have been called a feeble brother. And, after all, if 
God did decree the Sabbath amidst the thunders of Sinai, as Lord 
| Shaftesbury thiuks, they are rather impertinent surplusage. 

Mellowness comes with age, but a sense of the absurd does not, and 
Lord Shaftesbury could not refrain from one of those absurd state- 
ments or stories which do the cause he loves so much harm. He 
| says there exists in London an association of 500 children from 
six to thirteen who have voluntarily pledged themselves not to work, 
or sell, or buy on Sunday, and are exceedingly proud of keeping their 
engagement. We do not doubt that ; children always are proud of 
doing what their teachers approve; but suppose they had bound 
themselves always to play instead of going to Sunday-school, what 
would Lord Shaftesbury have said? ‘That the opinion of children 
of six as to what was good for themselves was of no earthly im- 
‘portance, and that they must be made to go. Why is their opinion 

so important in the one case, and so worthless in the other ? 


| Captain Vivian, M.P. for Truro, has accepted the permanent 
| Under-Seeretaryship of the War Olfice, succeeding Sir E. Lugard, 

who has been appointed one of the Purchase Commissioners. 
The change will be a great assistance to the department, which is 
now loaded down with the labour entailed by the resolve to re- 
organize the Army. The Army will trust its pecuniary interests 
to Sir E. Lugard with confidence, while Captain Vivian has 
shown throughout the debates on the Army that he has com- 
| pletely mastered the subject, aud is thoroughly in harmony with 
his chief, whose plans he explained and defended much more 
lucidly than the Secretary himself did. Sir E. Lugard, though an 
| officer of unusual experience both in the field and the bureau, was 
bred up too completely under the old system to buckle kindly to 
the terrible work of constructing a new one. 


| 
| 
| 


The Rev. 'T. H. Sikes writes to the Z'%imes to describe a new 
swindle. While he was staying at Antwerp, a letter addressed to 
his wife there was opened by some swindler, who sent off a tele- 
gram to the writer in Mr. Sikes’ name ‘‘ to send as much money 
as she could to pay the hotel bill.” ‘The writer, a sister of Mrs. 
Sikes, sent off £10 in a registered letter; but both letter and 
money were appropriated, and the Post Office declines to be re- 
'sponsible. Mr. Sikes should apply to the Belgian Postmaster- 
General. ‘To make a man think of that swindle, he must have 
been sure that he could send the telegram without detection, and 
could stop a registered letter to a particular address before it was 
delivered. No one except an employd of the Antwerp Post Office 
or of the Antwerp hotel could fulfil both those conditions, and 
the area of inquiry would be a very narrow one. 


Earl Russell presided on Tuesday at a ‘* Conference ” for the re- 
striction of the liquor trade, which was addressed also by the Bishop 
of Rochester. Earl Russell merely said that Mr. Bruce's Bill 
combined the maximum of provocation with the minimum of 
efficiency, which was ill-natured, but not instructive; but Dr. 
Claughton was clear and defiuite, too clear and too definite for 
his audience. He would do all in his power to regulate, but 
would do nothing to prohibit, the liquor traffic. ‘ It was lawful,” 
he said, “and Scriptural to have liquor,” and he evidently 
regarded drunkenness as a disease rather than a vice, ‘The meet- 
ing, which of course had expected a strong denunciation of 
| alcohol, were so astonished and annoyed that they refused to let 
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pn. Claughton finish his speech, and behaved very much as if{ Mr. J. O'Dowd writes to the Times to say that one main reagon 
they were under “artificial excitement,” as Dr. Rigg politely | of the losses sustained on the Yorkshire coast from the action of 
qlied drankenness. Mr. Selway then moved that licences be | the sea is the conduct of the proprietors of the foreshores. The 
granted only by ratepayers, and in spite of the opposition of the | Sea eats away about thirty-three acres annually because they 
ebsirman, who had a notion that ratepayers might be as friendly | will sell the right to carry away the coble stones and shingle, the 
to the publicans as the magistrates, the amendment was carried only material solid enough to resist the sea. Some 40,000 tons 
by an immense majority, and a direct vote of ccnsure on the are carried away every year, while it has been proved that if 
organizers of the meeting was only prevented by Earl Russell declar- | suffered to remain the sea makes scarcely any impression. In one 
ing the ‘‘ Conference ” closed. If the teetotallers want bishops | case, in which the Spurn Lighthouse was endangered, the Board of 
to help them, they must learn to behave a little less like the men} Trade, under the Harbour Transfer Act, compelled the Lords of 
they are trying to put down. the Manor to abstain from granting these licences, and the fore- 
a ae ena shore is becoming a solid and compact barrier to the sea. That 
Acorrespondent of the Daily News is very melancholy about is not a bad issue on which to try the ultimate property-right. 
the future of English tea-drinkers. He says we never get any May a landlord annihilate a bit of England for profit ? 
«first-chop ” tea in England, and never shall any more. There is 
a passion for cheapness in this country, the people will not give Je appears from a recent Parliamentary return thet cal 
the pri pag spendertag-brguener deagrend ys nang amy “agen ition pay income-tax ree sal Scotland, aa 
boy it all up. He yy thet everybody should give 4s. 5 schedule D. Only 1,578 pay the tax on an income of more than 
pound for tea, and then the importers would have money enough £1,000 a year, and only 74 on more than £10,000. Seven cases 
to buy the first ‘‘ chops” and outbid those Russians. There is : ded f . : 
Sus : . are recorded of payments on more than £51,000 a year, but these 
naweté in his suggestion, but we have often wondered why bably include C ' Of 
ious teas are not offered in the market like curious wines,— | PrO#'Y include vompanies. ee ee ee 
= o : he Hiraalavan | Under schedules A and B, but there are 620,000 houses in Scot 
why ib show wg peg, Sor cummple, © Sages Oe See land, and not more than a tenth of the population are reached by 
brick vanes he Sesh ie he would, Eo that he taste wed wm the income-tax. When therefore an addition to that tax is 
tes disappeared, or Ghat puschecms a; wong ngs Pree ene voted, it is really paid by a minute minority much too few to 
= Pepsin ta) my ae | gp anon pangahene oe = return members, even if minorities were adequately represented. 
quality in tenn? The desler will accept any price, but bis That, the utter powerlessness of the Haves if the Havenots choose 
Sebten & very acidom better then quod Anam ab hell-c-creue to tax them, is the worst danger to which our present regime is 
a pound. -_——_____—. exposed, and the best if not the sufficient justification for the 
Mr. Picard, in a speech defending the Bill for prolonging M. | existence of a Second Chamber. 
Thiers’ powers, argued that it was indispensable not to leave the Ss 
organizing Government at the mercy of a single debate. Very| The Times is publishing letters on the unfairness of remunerat- 
true, and it is very characteristic of France that no one thinks of | ing magistrates’ clerks by fees. Whenever a fine is imposed, for 
the remedy, namely, the delegation of the dissolving power to M. | instance, the clerk demands a fee, frequently tenfold the amount 
Thiers. Power, as Frenchmen think, is meant to be used, and/| of the fine. The objection is just, as it should not be the interest 
they would expect the President, if he possessed it, to dissolve | of the clerk, who frequently guides the magistrates, to procure a 
whenever the Chamber passed a hostile vote. Moreover, French-| conviction; but the whole system of fines requires revision. Fine 
men would argue, a body that can be dismissed without its own | js now almost the only punishment inflicted for petty offences, 
consent is not Sovereign, and if it is not Sovereign there must/ and it never can be just unless proportioned to the delinquent’s 
be somebody whom it is bound to obey, and who can that be/ means. A well-to-do farmer pays and forgets a fine that would 
but the dissolving power? So to keep the Executive stable, and ruin a labourer or consign him to prison. A wide discretion must 
yet maintain the theory, M. Picard votes M. Thiers President, | be left to the magistrates, but fines should be clear of fees, and 
but leaves him “ responsible,” that is, binds him morally to resign | levied in the form of so many days or hours’ income of the trans- 
in the event of serious disagreement with the Chamber. | gressor. ‘The total abolition of fines is, we fear, impossible. 
er aan | We should either crowd our prisons, or leave petty offences 
Lord Shaftesbury, in a speech at Glasgow on mission chapels, | jj... larceny—already a serious evil in many counties—wholly 
good books, city buildings, and civilization generally, told a good | ensheshed, 
story to illustrate the difficulty of housing the people well. arial rar maaiaas in 
“There was an abominable district in London inhabited by Irish.| The 10th Hussars seem to have a good notion of making them- 
He selected a house, and persuaded the inmates—an Irish family— selves comfortable. ‘The officers of that regiment, being ordered 
to allow him, at some expense, to whitewash the walls, and make! to take part in the Hampshire campaign, have ordered a movable 
the place as tidy and comfortable as possible. ‘They consented. | canteen, a carriage ten feet long and five feet wide, with a roof, 
A short time afterwards he went there, and anything more| and fitted up with three oak vats for beer, “a large supply of 
begrimed than the appearance of the house, more shocking to any | wines, spirits, and cooling drinks,” baking apparatus, and places 
person caring for decency, he could not conceive. He said, | for storing 430 two-pound loaves of bread. ‘The canteen will be 
‘What on earth is this?’ and the reply was, ‘Plaze your honour, | drawn by two horses, will hold four men on the box and the can- 
the house looked so cold and uncomfortable that I sent for the | teen-serjeant inside, and will be, we should imagine, about as 


sweep, and axed him to give us a few warm touches.’” Is it not heavy an impediment as a cavalry regiment could well lug about. 


just possible that the Irishman told the truth, that his taste was | We thought the arrangements were to approach as near as possi- 


offended by the monotonous colour, and not his love of dirt ; that,| ble to those of an actual campaign, but perhaps the Tenth con- 
in fact, he employed the only substitute for a creeper he could | sider they could carry their canteen with them even into battle. 
think of ? | It would travel as easily as an artillery waggon, and would only 
: : -,:.|need iron plating to be safe under fire. One wonders whether 

Py ane Gefenes: envio by = rer-ng eer age - prodigy phe officers ania by competition instead of money will build car- 

, Offered by Paschal Grousset, the Foreign Minister of that |“ an cae Gan tai a8 tease ani mates taltinel 
body. He repudiated all complicity in the assassinations or in | ™#ges to carry about oak va o 
the firing of Paris; but admitted the charge of insurrection. —— 
He believed, he said, in his cause, and if he had won the world} We have analyzed elsewhere a proposal put forward by the 
would have believed in it too, and he was willing to take all con-| {yternationale for a Socialist revolution in Switzerland; but 
Sequences. The defence of M. Jourde, the Finance Minister, is| must state here that the operative force is to be secured 
nearly the same, with the addition that he saved the Bank of | by a junction between > Socialists and the Demo- 
France from pillage, and with millions in his hands lived on two) crats. who are very strong in some Cantons, and whose 
francs aday and sent his children to the public school, a proof | favourite tenet, that no law shall be valid until sub- 
of disinterestedness, but not necessarily of innocence. Courbet’s | mitted to a plébiscite, is adopted by the Internationale. It 
— on the other hand, is that he was too much of a fool to | remains to be seen whether a fusion of this kind, having for its 
un iti ) . “a *,% . . 
tt irare The promeaton deans doth fr all bt ie | Wc oerout of every Svea landed propery, Our own ae 
me stn ye ae oe re _ r pomp ng pression is that the proposal to throw = pingenage tench - — 
hostages, Time has meus the statesmen, though pet | encom | a rane reer 

. | bayonet. 


the populace of Versailles, or the majority of the English | 
Correspondents. | Consols were on Friday 93} to 93§. 
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! . . . ee 
will elapse before their party is dead of universal contempt 

with all its best and most representative men standing seid 

| over its grave. Another, though less serious cause of disaffection 


THE TORY PROGRAMME. /is the mildness with which the Premier, himself a 4j h 
HEIR victory in East Surrey has done the Tories good. | Churchman, thinks it fitting to compel the political Church 
Instead of raving and swearing, as they have been doing | to yield to the necessities of the age, and surrender Ascendane 
for the last six months, they are planning, and their plan, if | in order to preserve Establishment. Will the Tories pledge them. 
their journals represent it accurately, is an unobjectionable | selves to do that work with more harshness of logical severity? 
one. They mean to force a dissolution as soon as they can, | And yet if they do neither of these things, in what way is the 
either before the Ballot Bill has passed, or immediately after | discontent of the Nonconformists to benefit them? There ig 
it has escaped the Lords. The stronger spirits among them | great feeling, it is said—we doubt it—among the workmen at 
would probably prefer the former course, and by rejecting the | their failure to seat men of their owa class,—a failure due 
Ballot compel Mr. Gladstone either to resign—in which case | entirely to themselves; but are the Tories going to conciliatg 
Mr. Disraeli would dissolve—or to attempt a dissolution for| East Surrey and its villas by remedying that grievance? 
himself. This is clearly the plan which the momentary | There is strong irritation among certain sections of the tax. 
allies of the party, those who are represented by the 7’mes| payers at the weight of the Estimates, but is it the 
and the Pall Mall Gazette, would approve, for their anxiety is Tories who will “starve” the national armaments, or 
for the caste dominance which, as they think, the Ballot would | secure us strength without expenditure? One brilliant 
impair, rather than for the “ principles,” whatever they are, chance the Tories have had during the session, but they 
of which Mr. Watney is the representative: but this course declined to take advantage of it. Had they brought 
involves a party danger. The Liberals would have all Se Seeeee a great plan of their own for arming the entire 
aid that the cry of the Ballot could afford, and that might| country, a plan like Lord Sandhurst’s, which is essentially 
prove very great indeed. These old shibboleths have still | conservative ; or like Lord Elcho’s, which, strange to say, is 
immense weight with the old electors, and although we ques-| essentially democratic ; or like the Prussians, an excellent 
tion the existence of any deep feeling for the Ballot in the great | though harsh scheme, they would, we believe, even jf 
cities, we cannot doubt that in Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, in | unsuccessful, have established a strong claim to the popular 
such of the English counties as are still directly ruled by the | regard, men frequently admiring effective plans, though un- 
territorial magnates, and in most of the medium boroughs, willing to afford the sacrifice involved in actually adopting 
there is a strong desire for the immunity from annoyance which | them. They did nothing of the kind. They carped, and 
the electors think secret voting would secure. Nobody really | worried, and talked petty finance, and fought for class privi- 
wants the ballot in Marylebone or Birmingham, but in places leges, and went into furies on behalf of the officers’ claim to 
like Dublin, Dumfriesshire, Shoreham, and the smaller manu- | twopence down, but they never gave a hint of an alternative 
facturing towns, it is hardly in human nature to refuse it when | policy; indeed through Mr. Disraeli and the Duke of Richmond 
offered from above. The instant rally of the party within | they approved Mr. Cardwell’s large, although inadequate scheme. 
the House the moment the Bill was introduced proved this, | In civil affairs they have not put forward an idea, unless it be 
even if that rally be explained as Tories explain it, by the| an idea of multiplying clerks; and on foreign policy they have 
necessity of soothing only a portion of the constituency; and | never opened their mouths except to complain of the one con- 
unless the Trades Unions formally denounce it, we doubt if| siderable thing the Foreign Office has accomplished, the 
the Bill can now be taken out of the Liberal programme. In general settlement with America. Will they go to the hustings 
that case it must be passed some day, and the Tory tacticians, | and ask the people to upset that, or to fight Germany, or to 
knowing that, will perhaps prefer to let it pass, and then force | conquer China, or what? We dislike the foreign policy of 
a dissolution to the ery of “ Rest from sensational legislation.” | this Government nearly as much as Tories do, not believing 
That cry, as they judge from the result of the Surrey election, | one bit that Cain was irresponsible for Abel ; but we ask any 
aided as it would be bythe unpopularity of the Ministry, | reasonable Tory, any man, say, of the Sir Stafford Northcote 
would suffice to secure a “regenerated House of Commons,” | kind, whether he knows of any cue whatever in foreign polities 
that is, a House in which Mr. Disraeli would be followed by a| which the Mr. Watneys of the party would understand and 
clear majority of “ fine brute votes.” The Tory party, for the |which the electors would applaud a But then the sanitary 
first time in thirty years, would be in office with a majority | laws? What stops our passing sanitary laws, if the people 
behind it sufficient to carry out its own policy without inces-| will have them, till every boat that goes out for herring shalt 
sant concessions or biddings for the support of the extreme | have ten days in quarantine lest the fish should be unwhole- 
Left. /some, and every sick man is hunted down by police as if he 
That is an intelligible programme, and a fair one, resting | were a dog likely to communicate hydrophobia ? 7 

as it does on a hope that the electorate has changed its | But general administration? This Government, it is con- 
opinions, and if the Tories had either a measure or a man to tended, does not do its daily work well, is hard in the wrong 
produce with any attraction for the people at large, success | place and squeezable in the wrong place, irritates its subordi- 
might yet be possible ; but they are hopelessly devoid of either. | nates, lacks that something which none of us can define, but 
They have not a promise to make the nation, and their best | which we all recognize in private life as administrative power. 
and most moderate exponent, the Globe, is reduced to vague| Well, where is Sir Robert Peel? Where is the man on the 
platitudes about the Constitution, which being interpreted Tory side who, though by temperament and conviction Con- 








signify the divine right of the Political Peers to do as they 
like, without asking either the advice or the consent of the 
electorate. If the Tories go to the country with ‘The Lords” 
on their banner, they may very likely kill the Whigs, who are 
trembling for their county seats already ; but they will give a 
development to Radicalism of the Republican type such as we 
have never witnessed in England, will in no long time ensure 
the formation of a Government whose measures they will dis- 
approve far more bitterly than any which this Cabinet is likely 
to bring forward. Yet except this cry, the very one against 
which Lord Shaftesbury warned the Peers as the one which 
would strain the forbearance of the electors beyond bearing, 
what have they to offer on the hustings? They will appeal, 
of course, quite fairly, to every variety of discontent, but how 
many of those discontents will they be able to remove? The 
most dangerous cause of disaffection in the Liberal camp just 
now is undoubtedly the discontent of the Nonconformists 
with the Education Act, but the very root of that discontent 
is the advantage the Act is supposed to afford in its working 
to the Church. Are the Tories going to remedy that, and 
offer secular education or School Boards everywhere, and so 
break once for all with the Church of England, and with all 
who hold that the teaching of religion ought not to be for- 
bidden by statute? Let them try, and see how many weeks 


servative, is yet such an administrator that his daily work has 
all the effect of Liberalism, that he is constantly improving, 
that he can infuse such meaning and energy into old laws as 
to supersede through them the necessity for fresh or “ sensa- 
tional” legislation? Where is this leader who without spend- 
| ing money is to give us a great army, without endangering the 
Treasury is to take off the income-tax, without irritating 
publicans is to diminish the consumption of liquor, without 
quarrelling with the Services is to strengthen discipline, and 
without threatening war, still less going to war, is to spread 
an awe of Britain throughout the world? Mr. Disraeli is the 
leader of the Tory party, and Mr. Disraeli does not even pro- 
fess to be a great administrator. He can lead the House very 
pleasantly, having ready tact and an immovable temper, but his 
one great administrative measure was laughed out of Parlia- 
ment ; and in the Commons at all events he has but one 
lieutenant of capacity, and Mr. Hardy, though a good Home 
Secretary, has yet to prove that he has any originating power. 
There is no man not a Peer in the Tory ranks who attracts 
the public eye, and no man even among the Peers who fills it 
as Sir Robert Peel once did,—who is, that is, by himseif a 
reason for bringing the party in. The Tories have won East 
Surrey, but they have no man and no measure to offer to the 
country, and they haye yet to prove that they can overcome 
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the two great obstacles on their road to power, Mr. Disraeli’s | position Rivet,” according to which M. Thiers was to 
incapacity of understanding Englishmen, and Mr. Gladstone’s | be President for three years, but with responsible Minis- 
power of rousing their enthusiasm. Till Mr. Gladstone’s voice | ters, no veto, and all the rest of the compromises which 
has been heard reckoning up the past and explaining the we English think so excellent, and the rest of the world so 
future, and Mr. Disraeli’s manifesto is out, the exultation of the ridiculous. M. Thiers would none of it. He would not 
Tories, though natural, has but little justification. | be fatted hog, a king with neither dignity nor power, and 
| he threatened if the plan were accepted to depart into private 
life. The majority were not prepared for this, seeing clearly 
THE SITUATION AT VERSAILLES. |that M. Thiers once away, they must either proclaim a King 
f’HE Pact of Bordeaux has become distasteful to the and so risk a civil war, or appeal to a country very likely to 
| majority of the French Assembly, but they do not know | declare for Gambetta, and certain at all events to dismiss them. 
how to get rid of it. That seems to be the meaning of the They therefore accepted a compromise, declaring M. Thiers 
extraordinary series of intrigues, proposals, debates, and President of the Republic, but otherwise leaving him just 
uarrels which have been going on at Versailles for the last | where he was before, with these drawbacks, that his term of 
fortnight, and have inspired all France with fear of another ‘office and that of the Assembly being made synchronous, 
relapse into anarchy. Under that compact the members of | he could no longer propose a dissolution, which would termi- 
the Chamber, three-fourths of whom were country magnates, | nate his own power, and that although he could after notice ad- 
elected because they were the only persons visible in the dress the Assembly, he could no longer mingle in itsdebates. This 
turmoil, and were therefore Monarchists of one type or | is the meaning of the “ proposition Vitet,” and to this also M. 
another, agreed to postpone their differences with the | Thiers refused to accede unless it were accompanied by a formal 
Republicans, and support M. Thiers as virtual Dictator, | recognition of his services to France. M. Thiers has been 
until by carrying out the stern conditions of the Treaty | greatly blamed for this outbreak of “ inopportune vanity ;” but 
he had terminated the German occupation. M. Thiers | though he is vain enough, with the vanity of a very 
on his part agreed to leave the ultimate power, or, as he | old man as well as of an actor, the blame is in this instance 
termed it, “the sovereignty,” with the Assembly—thereby | undeserved. No statesman can live in France who suffers 
surrendering the right both of dissolution and of taking himself to be politically insulted, and there was insult, deep 
plébiscites—and to avoid any acts which should commit the contempt for the head of the State, in the wording of M. 
country to a particular form of government. The scheme | Vitet’s Bill, with its careful ignoring of his name, its cautious 
was not, for the moment, an unwise one. M. Thiers certainly | retention of absolute power in the Assembly, and its prepos- 
was not the man whom foreign observers would have selected terous proviso that both President and Ministers should be 
to lead France out of her quagmire ; but he had been elected | responsible for all their acts, a proviso which destroys his 
by many departments, he was almost the only man in France control of his Ministers without allowing him to depend 
not a Bonapartist familiar with office, and he was aFrench-|on them. It was absolutely needful, if M. Thiers 
man to his heart’s core. At first it seemed as if the experi-/ were to go on at all, that the Bill should con- 
ment would succeed. The “Chief of the Executive Power” tain a vote of confidence, and M. Dufaure therefore 
succeeded in putting down the Commune; he raised a loan | demanded it on M. Thiers’ behalf. The demand was acceded 
of unexampled amount with great ease, and for some months to, though with wretched want of grace and consideration, for 
he contrived, to employ his own expression, to prevent the | M. Thiers has kept his faith with the Assembly; and the situa- 
parties within the Chamber from flying at one another’s | tion is therefore this—that M. Thiers is President of the Re- 
throats. The immense power always belonging to the Go-| public by virtue of a law which may be abrogated to-morrow, 
vernment in France enabled him to conduct the Administration | passed in an Assembly which dislikes and distrusts him, and 
withoutrepresentativehelp, and the Army has been obedient and | which in that very law has almost in so many words com- 
ready to maintain order. Of late, however, the majority within | manded him to hold his tongue. We can hardly imagine a 
the Assembly have become dissatisfied with their ruler, with | more unfortunate position, or one less likely to endure. Had 











affairs, and with themselves. They had thought that M. Thiers, 
an Orleanist by habit, if not by conviction, a believer in strong 
government, and an enemy of the Ultras, would employ his 
authority to found a monarchy, whereas he is employing it to | 
found a moderate Republic, with immense powers lodged in 
the hands of the Chief of the Executive. They had thought 
that he would be a Parliamentary leader, very pliable upon 
all points but foreign policy, and very much afraid of them, 
whereas he has been independent, exigeant, and in his treat- 
ment of the majority sometimes peevishly dictatorial. 
They had thought that the country would by degrees | 
manifest monarchical tendencies, and agree that M. Thiers 
should be regarded as the /ocum tenens for a King, whereas 
they perceive, from the recent elections, from the military 
vote, and from the attitude of the South, that the country is 
accepting the Republic, that it is growing impatient of re- | 


action, and that it turns rather towards Gambetta than | 
towards the Comte de Paris. They begin to be anxious 
to get rid of M. Thiers, and could they have 
discovered a substitute, they would, we conceive, have 
long since accepted one of his too frequent resignations. | 
Personages, however, are rare in France; only four can be | 
named who would not be ridiculous in such a post, and none 
of these four are immediately available. The Duc d’Aumale, 
whom they would have preferred, distinctly declined the post, 
fearing, it may be, to compromise the possible future of his 
House, fearing also, we are told, to seem to blacken his 
father’s memory by acknowledging him as a usurper. Marshal 
MacMahon, whom they would have endured, as a soldier likely 
to play the part of a Monk, did not encourage their proposals, 
and in fact is no politician. Gambetta they would not have, 
despite the latent kindness of the Right for his name, for he 
would have made the Republic a reality; and M. Grévy, | 
though repeatedly mentioned, alarmed them for the same | 
reason. They resolved therefore to see if they could not get 
rid of M. Thiers’ dictatorship by promotion, by declaring him 
President—a title which, for diplomatic and personal reasons, | 
he greatly desired—but relegating him to the position of a 
constitutional King. This was the meaning of the “ pro- | 


| independence. 


‘the right of the veto been conceded, M. Thiers would have 


been able to go on with his daily work, and let the Assembly 
say its say at discretion; but without this, he must consent 
to carry out its policy without helping to discuss it, and 
without possessing in theory any option of resignation. Of 
course, in practice, he can resign, as he can now; but if he is 
to resign on an adverse vote, what is the sense of turning him 
out of the Assembly, or of making his Ministers responsible 
for his orders? Even as a temporary expedient the arrange- 


-ments is childish, much worse than the present one, under 


which M. Thiers is, at all events, Premier of France. 

The truth is, the Assembly is in an impossible position, 
and should either efface itself till the departure of the 
Germans, thus fulfilling honestly the Pact of Bordeaux, or 
proclaim a King at all hazards, or take itself away by a 
dissolution. The dispute about its constituent power is a 


| dispute about words. If it is sovereign it is constituent, and 
if it cannot constitute because the country disagrees with it, 


then it is neither constituent nor sovereign. As a matter of 
fact, it does nothing, and can do nothing but fret and yell. 
It will not go with the country and establish a Republic, 
because its convictions are opposed to that form of govern- 


'ment, and it dare not proclaim a Monarchy because it knows 
‘that the country does not agree with its convictions. It 
‘treats M. Thiers as if he were a mere Premier, and the 


moment he offers to go it recoils in affright, thus depriving 
his government of all the advantages of unity, and yet 
foregoing any advantage that might arise from its own 
It is morbidly jealous of its claim to sove- 
reignty, yet makes M. Thiers head of the Executive 
for a term, and then directs that he shall look to it 
for orders which, after all, it rather insinuates than gives. It 
has neither temper to wait, nor courage to act, nor resignation 


to submit to a dissolution, Unless some change can take 


place in its attitude, a catastrophe sooner or later is inevitable, 
and M. Gambetta in asking it either to dissolve itself or to fix 
a date for its dissolution is acting in the interest of constitu- 
tional government, and enabling the Assembly to avert the 
coup d'état which otkerwise in some form or other is certain 
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to terminate its existence. The blow may take the form of lated the central authority is to create a State Bank 
M. Thiers’ resignation, or of an insurrection of the South, or| with the sole right of issuing notes, and is with thos 
of a moral insurrection of the electors, or even of a sharp | notes to furnish all associations of operatives with the 
menace from the Army ; but a representative body which will | capital they require, thus superseding the necessity for the 
neither keep quiet, nor act, nor trust its electors, and yet is | individual capitalist. The State itself would be the sole 
beyond dissolution, is a doomed body. We presume the employer of labour, the payment or receipt of wages would be 
danger is staved off for the present, as the Chamber wants its | prohibited by statute, and all profits would be divided equally 
vacation ; but there is uneasiness in the air, a feeling through- | among those who earned them. The capitalist would thus be 
out France as if this quarrel among the postilions on the brink summarily extinguished. The workman, being the State—fo, 
of a precipice were becoming intolerable, and any strong driver | no law is to be passed or abolished without his direct consent, 
would be preferred. It is evident, too, that the Germans | recorded by pleébiscite without intervening Parliament—woulg 
watch the state of affairs at Versailles with considerable irri-| be his own employer, and the “tyranny of capital,” gs 
tation, and although Prince Bismarck would scarcely lift | Socialists deem it, would be finally doneaway. Lest it should 
Germany once more merely to interfere in the internal affairs | revive, the tyranny of hunger is also abolished, every citizen 
of France, he will undoubtedly insist on the Treaty being ful- | being declared entitled to poor relief first from his Commune, 
filled, which it cannot be if the Assembly succeeds in paralyzing | and afterwards, if the Commune is over pressed, from the 
the Government, while refusing to take the reins into its| State. No condition whatever except poverty is annexed 
own hands, The result of the fortnight’s fury is that M. | to this relief. 

Thiers is to go on for a time, a good deal weakened by the Those who doubt that this plan will be acceptable, more, 
visible discord between himself and the majority which elected | will be fascinating, to the proletariat of a city like Geneva, know 
him. little of human nature as it becomes under the pressure of 
constant toil, embittered by the idea that the profits of that 
toil are accumulated upon the one labourer who, to the 
THE INTERNATIONALE IN SWITZERLAND. half-instructed regard, labours least. The proposal may fail 

HE “ Report,” or series of resolutions, submitted by the | in Switzerland because it strikes at cantonal patriotism, which 
Internationale to the workmen of Switzerland for adop- | is very strong—as strong, perhaps, as the State-right feeling 

tion at their next meeting is by far the most dangerous pro- | in America—and because it offers nothing to the peasant ex- 
gramme which the Socialists have yet brought forward. It | cept increased taxation ; but it will be received with delight 
is at all events a possible scheme, and but for one material in a canton like Geneva, where the workmen are in an immense 
circumstance there might be a reasonable prospect that it | majority, and occasionally much distressed. Nor do we see 
would be tried. Dr. Karl Marx has evidently learned much | that it is of much use to point out the economic objections 
from recent experience, and this time he has done his very | to the scheme, the danger of driving the wealthy to other 
best to refound society, not as a dreamer might, but as a) countries, the want of provision for increasing population, 
statesman holding his opinions would. Supposing it con-/ the huge loss in producing power implied in the loss of energy 
ceivable that Prince Bismarck or M. de Tocqueville desired to | which must follow equal division among unequal workers. The 
reorganize society for the sole benefit of the workmen, he/ workmen will reply to the first objection that if the rich 
would, we imagine, propound very much such a scheme as depart, they must leave their visible wealth; to the second, 
that of the Internationale. It will, we predict, if steadily | that population can be kept down by a conscription of emi- 
pressed, in the end fascinate millions, and be the cause of more | grants,—of men who must go elsewhere that the remainder 
movements, social and military, than any manifesto of our | may have room; and to the third, that they want their 
time. It promises to secure without war, without conflagra- | country to be happy, and not rich. Nor is it of much use to 
tions, and through existing machinery, all the wildest dreams | say vaguely that the scheme would not work. Where is the 
of the proletariat, to abolish the power of the individual | proof of that until it has been tried, or the primd facie 
capitalist, and to release the workman finally from that dread | impossibility ? Granted certain conditions, a representative 
of starvation which, everywhere out of Great Britain, heats and | Council of Geneva or Birmingham, possessed of the property of 
disorders his imagination. The Internationale proposes that the | Geneva or Birmingham, might work a number of factories at 
workmen of Switzerland should by their votes fuse all the Can- | a profit, and might work them very well. At all events, the 
tonal governments into one central administration, which | assertion that they could not would convince no workman until 
should establish and enforce compulsory gratuitous education up | the experiment had been tried; and it is in the experiment, 
to the age of fourteen ; prohibit all labour by children under that | not in its success, that the danger of civil war resides. The 
age ; organize a stringent supervision over all factories, mines, | true objections to the scheme, as it seems to us, are its radical 
or other associations of labour; purchase and manage all rail- | injustice and the suppression which it involves of human liberty. 
ways or other means of communication ; abrogate all “ need- | Supposing the poor plundered at present, that is no justification 
less impediments” to the right of marriage—that is, we | for robbing the rich, and taxation upon the rich alone is robbery. 
imagine, introduce the English system of civil registrars and | It might be possible to put the whole taxation of England on 
personal right of choice, without reference to parental or State | to income and rental, but it would be morally robbery, just as 
authority—and fix by statute a “normal” working day. So} much as if every man who lacked spoons, took away any sur- 
far there is nothing which will shock English reformers, for | plus spoons I might possess. In the long run, we believe, in 
there is nothing which we are not in our tentative illogical | face of some disheartening facts, that argument will tell, the 
way already trying to secure. We do not prohibit child-/ religious instinct being inherent, and not merely the result of 
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labour, but we do half prohibit it in factories and regulate it 
everywhere else in favour of the child; and though we have 
no statutory definition of a day, we are approaching rapidly 
towards the idea of a normal term of labour always to be 
assumed in the absence of special stipulation. If it were not 
for the difficulty created by the impossibility of using gaslight 
for agricultural labour we might go farther in that direction, 
and as it is, every Union makes of this one of its special points, 
ten hours being now in towns the customary limit. 


training ; but it will not tell so rapidly as this other. Is it worth 
living to be a member of a society drilled into uniformity? It 
|is the first condition of socialism that a man shall obey the 
‘community, shall put down individualism, shall do work 
he dislikes for people he does not care about, shall 
forego the reward of his special toil, shall submit to 
regulation from above, shall, above all, be compelled to 
work when he would rather not. No society organized om 
the International principles could exist a week without putting 








The Internationale, however, goes much further than this. | down individualism with the lash and the bullet, without 
It proposes that the central authority in Switzerland shall | prohibiting resistance, without, above all, punishing idleness 
abolish all indirect taxation whatever, even, we presume, upon |asacrime. The nature of man is to loll about, or at best to 
alcohol, and substitute for all a property-tax estimated by valua- | do what he thinks pleasant, and as somebody must cart the 
tion, as in America, but increasing in rate with the increase of the | muck, and as there is to be no compulsion of hunger and no 
fortune upon which it is levied, and accompanied by a heavy | offer of wages, direct physical coercion is inevitable. That 
succession-duty. This is Robespierre’s impét progressif made | coercion will be found to extend to almost every act of life, 
more severe, the higher ratio being calculated, as we | and being based on the will of the majority, and not on that 
understand the scheme, not on the income, but on the pro- | of the individual capitalist,—on a will, that is, unrestrained by 
perty, which is nearly sure to yield less in proportion to its | any law except itself, by any respect for equals, or by any fear of 
extent. A penny in the pound on a million in Consols is | consequences,—strikes being forbidden and departure treated 
@ much more severe tax as regards the consequent reduction | as desertion, will speedily become very terrible. We do not 
of income than a proportionate tax upon the annual say the plan must therefore fail. Make Dr. Karl Marx 
yield of the million, With the revenue thus accumu- | dictator of Geneva, give him the wealth of the Canton, and 
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Jet him organize labour on his principles, and we believe he | new, instead of executing a series of combinations pre-arranged 
will succeed in brigading the people, in reorganizing society | on both sides. It is towards the realization of the actual that 
on the old Peruvian basis, in governing in the interest of his |Our campaigners must approximate, if their labours are to 
ideas as sternly and successfully as ever Calvin did. Our have any value, and the nearer they approximate the severer 
objection is that life will not be worth having under such cir- the test and the greater the usefulness, even if the result 
cumstances, that man will have no hopes but only duties, no be absolute or comparative failure. 

ideal but only occupation, no variety but only a monotony) Mr. Cardwell has undertaken to prove that he can bring 
of unrewarded toil. Life will be the life of a well-managed together one of his corps d'armée, a body of from 30,000 to 
jail, where also every man is fed according to his needs, and 34,000 men, composed of three different sets of forces,—Regu- 
not according to his work ; where labour receives no wage, and lars, Militia, and Volunteers ; to subdivide this corps into handy 
yet jdleness is forbidden ; where work is distributed by capa- | little armies, feed and maintain them in the field, while the 
city, and self-denial is the law of the place; where all labour | purely military men manceuvre them one against the other in 
always for the good of the general community. Is it worth | a defined and restricted area. In executing this design he will 
while to upset civilization even by votes for such a result as| work under the most favourable circumstances, for he will 


that,—to enjoy in the face of the sovereign community the | have at hand all the resources of Aldershot ; but while this 
| diminishes the test as regards the Control Department, it 





equality of newts under a stone ? 


THE COMING CAMPAIGN. 





| does not do away with the test altogether. For some reason 
or other, not perhaps far to seek, the Control Department was 
‘unequal to the necessities of a campaign on the Berkshire 


HAT are we to expect from the coming Campaign on the | Downs, and even for a campaign close to the south-western 
wolds of the South-West? The break-down of the; camp has had to borrow horses, carts, and drivers from 

larger Berkshire project will be effaced from the memory of | the Artillery. This, we maintain, is discreditable to 
all, save partizans, if this experiment in a new line can be | the War Office, which should have kept up a _ transport 
made to succeed. The confidence of the public in the War| service equal to the supply, at least, of one of the 
Office and Horse Guards will be increased, or rather general | nine Army corps it is proposed to organize. As it is, the re- 
doubts will be lessened, should the new model act tolerably | sources of the Control Department have been eked out by 
well under the very limited ordeal to which it is to be sub- | forced loans from a service already enfeebled by distributions 
jected. For although the strain of a peaceful campaign is far | which are practically reductions of the effective force of each 
less than the strain of actual war, though its exigencies can | battery; and if the transport and supply of the campaigning 
never be so severe—we do not mean the exigencies of deadly | army are adequately maintained, they will have been maintained 
combat, but those arising from rough surprises, sudden marches, | by means illegitimate in themselves, and such as no Minister 
rude bivouacs in harsh weather—though the tests applied to, who knew his business would dream of adopting in actual 
any department can never be so complete, yet the nearer the/ war. Itis the worst economy, in fact not economy, but waste, 
conditions are pushed up towards reality the less imperfect to enfeeble the Artillery; for while you can create Infantry 
will be the test, and the more closely shall we have gauged soldiers at short notice, you can only obtain good gunners by 
the capacity of our military organization. Hitherto we have long and assiduous training. Nevertheless, while we should 
been content with little. For above a quarter of a century | never forget that part of the transport was borrowed from a 
the ruling policy at head-quarters was to keep the Army out combatant arm, yet to all intents and purposes the Artillery 
of sight. ‘The camp at Chobham was the first sign that the horses and waggons will be de /icto portions of the Control 
Horse Guards, or rather the War Office, had broken with the establishment during the campaign, and must count as such in 
past; Chobham led to Aldershot—an institution of doubtful | estimating the work done. That the mode in which it is done 
value—and Aldershot led to grand reviews, and sham fights | will be narrowly scrutinized is undoubted, for the enemies of 
were no longer a novelty. Then came “flying columns,” and | the Department abound, and are certain to be loud-tongued 


mimic warfare on a very small scale indeed ; and thus by slow enough throughout the next six weeks. Nor will defenders 
be wanting, so that between the two the impartial on-lookers 


may obtain grounds for a correct opinion. The most 
interested person, however, is the responsible Minister, 
‘and it should be his first care to have an exact account 
of the actual work done, the mode in which it was done, 
the labour and matériel required to do it, from some trust- 
| worthy and unbiassed quarter. What the partizans may 
say will have to be taken for what it is worth; but a 
| Minister should be able to secure a “ reporter,” if we may use 
_ that word, competent to report what he sees and knows with- 
/out fear or favour. Within such limited frontiers as those 
marked out by the Act of Parliament the commanders of corps 


degrees, ranging over a period of twenty years, we have reached 
the threshold of a campaign to be conducted as nearly as pos- 
sible on the model of actual operations in the presence of an 
enemy. 


The sham fights of the last twenty years have been truly | 


shams, chiefly drills on a considerable scale with blank 


cartridge ; useful in so far as they enabled officers to handle | 
bodies of all arms, but nothing like what would have happened 


had two hosts been wrestling for victory. Nor, except to a 
slight extent, when flying columns were employed, did any of 
these manceuvres test the strength and weakness of the non- 


combatant administration. The soldier went from his bed to | 


battle, and from his battle to bed. He marched out of a per- 
manent homestead, called a camp, to the dusty hills and vales, 
and marched back to an establishment maintained and fed by 
routine. Neither the ingenuity of the soldier nor of his 


purveyors was tried by contact with the unforeseen, so common | 
made upon the Department of Control should be permitted to 


in war, and the aptitude in dealing with which, on the part 
of high and low, of combatant and non-combatant, goes so far 


work of all was, mainly, cut and dried, whereas in war it has 
to be cut frequently before it can be dried; and all the com- 
ponent parts of the great machine called an army, whatever | 
may be the “system,” have to live more or less by their wits; | 
to improvize temporary lodgments, temporary cooking-places, 
temporary field-works ; to abandon all at an hour’s notice and | 
begin the work over again; while the transport and supply 
services have to adapt their exertions to military exigencies, 
and respond promptly and effectively to every new demand. | 
far as the purely strategic and tactical movements were | 
concerned, there has been nearly always hitherto the same 


should be able to move with rapidity, in absolute reliance on 
| the ability of the Control Department to be always up to time 
and never in the way, and every failure should be rigorously 
/and truthfully reported to the Minister of War. 

_ But it will be a great mistake if the dead-set which will be 


obscure the merits or defects of the combatant ranks. Their 


to make up the excellence and effectiveness of armies. The | o rations, methods, and discipline should be scanned not less, 
P | ope P 


but more narrowly than those of the other service. Recent 
wars have not only tried experiments for us, but have set up 
standards whereby we can, in some sort, measure our own 
proficiency. Nothing is worse than servile imitation, or less 
likely to bring about the end in view,—a force as compact as 
a granite rock and as pliable as a sword-blade. In the small 
space allotted to the manceuvres there is no scope for strategy 
on any grand scale, but plenty of room for tactics, and for an 
ample display of the qualities required in moving troops when 
separated from each other by a few miles only. Experience 
shows that even when rival armies are near together it is ex- 





defect in the practice—the commander knew where to | tremely difficult for one to ascertain, with that precision which 
find his enemy, and his enemy knew where to find | is so desirable, what is the real position and aim of the other ; 
him; it was all arranged over the breakfast-table. But | and officers in command of outposts, the outposts themselves, 
in war, of course, you have to find your enemy and lose sight and even the private soldiers, have frequent opportunities of 
of him at your peril; you have to feel for him, watch him, | obtaining useful or decisive information. There is need for 
and circumvent him, knowing all the time that he is intent on | unceasing watchfulness, for abounding patrols, for cool and 
circumventing you; in short, you have to use your wits in | just observation, and the prompt forwarding of clear and exact 
Working out a game the elements of which may be perpetually | information to head-quarters, The Cavalry will be able to 
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prove that they can perform moderately hard service without | fructuous welcome, and to men maddened with daily insylt 
causing sore-back, and that they can execute with alertness | honourable consideration appeared the most enchantin f 
and intelligence the multifarious tasks which make them far boons. When no Irish Catholic could hold an English ta 
more useful than they are likely to be again on great battle- mission, Irish officers were welcomed into the service of France, 
fields. The Infantry will be tried in marching and prompt and might rise, if not to the top, at least as high as any other 
manwuvring and outpost duties; while the Artillery should foreigners, While at home they were treated as serfs, ro. 
have scope for the development of the new methods of attack | fused all employment, declared unworthy to sit on juries, ang 
which the power of the gun has rendered possible. The great | endangered in their estates because of their creed, the Trish 
thing will be to impress on all concerned, from the com- | were treated in France as gentlemen and equals,—useg no 
manders to the privates, the expediency of acting throughout | doubt very often and then flung away, but still held to be gentle. 
as if their lives and the safety of their country depended on | men by the cavaliers of the first nation inthe world. This was 
each man. That can only be done by the energy of those | the secret of the charm of France. Her Government never paid 
upon whom the final responsibility for the operations depends. | or promoted their Irish servants fairly. They broke their pro. 
And the responsibility is not a light one. For the first | mises to the Irish people again and again. They excited them 
time we shall have gathered together, for a period longer than | to insurrection, and landed no troops, or landing them, grew 
a day, the three forces upon whose combined action, in the | disgusted with the country and retired. But through it al] 
event of peril, we have chosen to rest for the defence of this | they treated the Irish as to this hour they treat the Poles, ag 
commonwealth. It is to be regretted that while the Regulars | gentlemen of the European family, entitled to consideration 
and Militia furnish the bulk of the corps, the Volunteers | for themselves, and specially worthy of regard because they 
supply only a weak brigade, composed of fragments which | might one day be useful allies ir an expedition against the 
will have to be organized in the camp into heterogeneous | hereditary enemy. We never conceded this social equality, 
battalions, diversely clad and unaccustomed to act together. | never allowed that we were dealing with enemies, but only with 
The experiment, so far as they are concerned, will be very | “rebels,” never for ages admitted that an Irishman might be q 
imperfect; and no satisfactory results can be obtained until | gentleman. The Irishman with traditions, but without a history, 
we have homogeneous battalions engaged in our autumn | proud, poetic, and given to social vanity, resented that demeanour 
mancuvres. Nevertheless, the Minister will obtain some data as the Rajpoot resents it now, as the most oppressive of all 
on which he can form an opinion as to the practicability of | oppressions—the oppression of the scorner—and felt to the 
welding the three forces into a whole, of making them work | Frenchman who restored his self-respect more grateful than if 
together, and of testing the amenability of the men, used to | he had restored his independence. To this hour a man like 
the freedom of civil life, to the restraints of military discipline. | the O'Donoghue feels in Paris as if his caste were acknow- 
For our parts, we hold the present scheme to be an imperfect | ledged, as if he were a different being from himself in 
approximation towards the sort of institution needed for a |Dublin. The good-will thus generated has deepened rather 
sound military organization of the United Kingdom; but at | than departed, till strong Irishmen turned sick and white as 
the samo time the tentative experiment on which the Govern- | they heard of Sedan, and Protestant newspaper offices were 
ment have entered is one well deserving of trial. The great | mobbed for publishing exasperating news. The wretched 
danger to be guarded against is the attempts that may be populace of the cities in particular, the men who in Dublin and 
made on either side to extract political capital out of the | Cork swarm out of dens to which a Neapolitan hut is light 
coming campaign. What we are entitled to look for is a | some, would perish of soul-rot if it were not for their imagi- 
sober, impartial, and, so to speak, national estimate of the | nations, for the faculty given to them, and not to us, which 
results, as they affect the administration, the discipline, and | enables them to escape their sordid snrroundings, and live in 
the tactics of the Combined Army. If Mr. Cardwell and the | a dreamland where Ireland is the cynosure of civilization, the 
Duke of Cambridge can show the country one corps d'arme2 | envy of the world, and the comrade of the only country 
in effective action, the creation of nine such corps, on a similar which resembles her in origin, creed, and external peculiarities 
basis, will begin to appear feasible in the eyes of a suspicious of temperament. It is very annoying that Count de 
public. The War Office and the Horse Guards are on their | Flavigny should return home convinced that /e peuple 
trial. | Irlandais longs to be French, is so hostile to Britain that 
I TON ED 7 | half the attraction of the French reception was due to the 
THE FRENCH VISITORS IN IRELAND. | insult it might involve to the British Princes; but still in the 
HE English people has no traditions, and has a difficulty | annoyance is this compensation, that it does not arise from 
in understanding the inveteracy alike of traditional | the dullness, but the imaginativeness, of that crowd in rags 
hatreds and traditional friendships, and consequently miscon- | which danced with enthusiasm because nearly two hundred 
ceives the import of the reception given in Ireland to the | years ago a favourite leader had found in France an honourable 
visitors from France. No more disagreeable incident could be | refuge. It is better, after all, to have discontented subjects 
imagined than the farewell at Dublin, with its scores of | who are noble than contented subjects who are base, for that 
thousands of men mad with enthusiasm for a foreign | nobleness may yet be enlisted on our side. 
State, but it is as well not to exaggerate or misrepresent! We wish we saw how to enlist it, but we are dull Saxons, 
its meaning. It furnishes no proof whatever that our recent | and accomplish much when we can rise to the level of doing 
legislation has failed in removing the sources of Irish dis- | justice without expecting gratitude. We must keep on doing 
affection, and very little of the existence of any serious dis- | that, so far as we see, until some day the opportunity opens 
affection. That legislation was not intended to affect, and | out, visible even to men of our race, of doing somewhat more. 
indeed could not reach, the populace of the cities, who neither It is of no use, as far as conciliation is concerned, to grant 
own land nor pay tithes, and beyond the populace no demon- | Home Rule, for that would but make the chasm wider, and 
stration was made but such as was due to the envoys of aj our object is to close it up. All we can do at present is that 
friendly people arriving on an errand of courtesy. Had the re-| which we steadily neglect, to show Ireland that she is re 
ception, however, included the whole Catholic population of Ire- | garded as a kinswoman, and not asa poor relation. Every 
land, Great Britain need neither have been surprised nor vexed. | career is open to the Irishman as subject of the Empire, and 
Tradition, usually ill-founded and always exaggerated, is still why not as Irishman also? Why should we be annoyed in- 
powerful in Ireland, and the strongest of all traditions among | stead of proud when Irishmen embellish their national 
the lower class is the friendship of France. Had Ireland been history with glowing fictions, while we listen with un- 
an independent State last year she would have declared war affected sympathy to the falsest stories about our old 
on Germany out of mere sympathy with France, and have sent |enemy, the brigand William Wallace? Why not Sars- 
a dozen regiments to aid the weaker side; and as it was, it field, whom we defeated, as well as Bruce. who defeated us? 
was all the Government could do to keep the people within Sixty thousand Irishmen exulted last Sunday in wearing 
the limits of neutrality. Nor is that unnatural. During the | the green, why should they not see it floating over the Castle, 
two hundred years of the struggle against English power, a/| in every street, in the front of every field we may have to 
struggle all the more bitter because it was only occasionally | fight? If Irishmen won Fontenoy, that is to our credit 
conducted in the field, the Irish were sedulously taught that as much as if they had come from Wales. What 
help would ultimately come from France. It never did come Englishman grieves over Bannockburn? It may be beyond 
in any sufficient shape, nor did France ever attempt to make us just now—we do not say it is not—but till we cam 
terms for her Irish allies ; but still it was always promised, and reach this level, till we can attract the imagination of this 
the people, quivering under the most irritating of all forms of | people, till they can think of our flag as they think 
oppression, oppression for religion’s sake, clung to their only of the French, as the emblem of something that wakes up 
friend. Irish exiles received in France an honorific, if not a pride in them, till they are made visible as our allies, instead 
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of being lost in general phrases about British feats, we shall whether the members of the Society had not a perfect right 
never remove the ‘‘ disaffection ’’ which prompted M. de to refuse to work with any other man. Mr. Justice Hannen 
Flavigny’s splendid though ragged welcome. Of course we says they might refuse to work with an habitual blasphemer 
can make the discontent quiescent, as we do in Bengal, by | or obscene talker, but that their refusal must be such as would 
gearing prosperity and order and some opportunity of | be considered reasonable by a jury. It does not become us to 
careers. Money is the most certain of opiates. But | argue whether this test is sound in point of law, but it appears 
we want all this wasted power of enthusiasm, this, to us to leave too much scope to the caprice of individual 
capacity . cate ag A er of span 5 to Ps | ge pone apis — ’ a ae ee ——— 
ected to our side, ti e “kernes~ eyes flash as e | for e refusal was a e plaintiff, Purchon, ha otte 
Highland —— ~— he — of a British victory. | against the interests of “bg Society. The defendants 
are far from that yet, but we do not even now despair, | stated that certain charges against Purchon had been 
a jeatee is all-powerful, and a million Catholic Celts in | brought to their walene that” they had inquired into 
Canada, rebels but one generation ago, are willing to die in the truth of those charges, and had found them to. 
arms sooner than be torn from out of the line of the red.| be true. The fact that Purchon denied the truth of these 
t us advance steadily by such light as we have, doing jus- | charges in the witness-box, as he had denied the truth 
= in all honour and kindliness, and some day yet—we ane of them to the defendants, does not of course prove that the 
predict why or 9 ~ find in that Spanish fury of charges were unfounded, or that, even if unfounded, the de- 
demeanour, that black-eyed hate for all that is ours, that | fendants did not honestly believe them. No doubt if the 
ragged rage for a patriotic idea, a power which we ourselves charges had been simply ee up with the object of injur- 
have lacked. The sons of our enemies wearing the dress we | ing Purchon, the defendants would be liable, but of this there 
proscribe?, and under the emblem we held in such scorn, | was no evidence. What the defendants did was to convene a 
have charged for us on a hundred fields. | meeting of the Society, at which these charges were brought 
‘forward. Whether the meeting was quiet and orderly, as the 
. . A | defendants said, or something like a “ dog-battle,”’ to use the 
THE LIABILITIES OF TRADE UNIONISTS. | plaintiff's expression ; whether the plaintiff was treated civilly 
N action was tried at the last Leeds assizes which cannot | or called names ; whether he offered a complete defence or 
A fail to have a most important bearing on the future of merely denied everything, whether he had a full hearing or 
Trade Unions. A man named Purchon, who had been em-| was interrupted, the result of the meeting was that a 
ployed in a glass-bottle manufactory at Masbro, and belonged | deputation ‘waited on the plaintiff's ne A lg It 
to the Union of Glass-bottlemakers of Yorkshire, brought an | is admitted that the interview between the masters and the 
action against three other members of the society for conspir- | deputation was conducted quietly ; the men stated what they 
ing to deprive him of his situation. According to the | had heard about Purchon’s intrigues against the Society, said 
plaintiff's ag. amor age gh ag — against _ which | they ap a the charges oy a — A en 
were totally unfounded; bu e defendants, professing to | proved, and that in consequence o a ey must refuse to 
believe hoe charges, first procured his pcan a a | work any longer with Purchon, The woes had to choose 
union of which they all were members, and then threatened | between dismissing an old and tried servant and closing their 
his employers with a strike unless he was dismissed from their works, and they could not hesitate for a moment between two 
service. The jury seem to have accepted this account of the | such alternatives. Of this, too, the men must have been fully 
transaction, for they found a verdict for the plaintiff with | aware, and i defendants damaged — = _~ by ee 
£300 damages, and Mr. Justice Hannen, who summed up | ing to give the masters an option when they knew that it 
the case with great power, laid it down as clear law that - could not be freely exercised. But according to both sides, 
action would lie for such an interference with the rights of , certain charges had a i against Purchon. He had 
labour. Yet, we think, when all the circumstances of the been accused of breaking the rules of the Society, and of try- 
case are considered, it will be seen that a somewhat dangerous | ing to exclude all members of the Society from the house in 
recedent has been established, and that the decision is at which he was working. The defendants said that they 
Suse with the principles of recent legislation. The effect believed those charges, that they had investigated them to the 
of the two Acts passed this year with regard to Trade Unions | best of their ability, and had given the plaintiff a fair hearing. 
is certainly to give some legal recognition to those bodies, so | The = er hy charges and denied that he was given 
long as they abstain from violence. An undue interference a fair hearing, but he did not dispute the defendants’ belief 
with the rights of others, shown by threats or intimidation of | or their investigation. Under fw circumstances, the defend- 
aspecified character, is still punishable ; but the vague language _ — —— think ge hone interests were at stake. 
of the old Act, which magnified every expressed intention into | One of their fellow-members, who had agreed to their rules 
a threat, has been superseded. The result of this change will | and had shared in the benefits of their Society, seemed to 
be that Trade Unions will be able to develop their resources them to be acting in a hostile spirit and to be menacing 
freely, if they keep within the law, and to devote themselves | their very existence. If this was their genuine belief, 
without interruption to advancing the interests of the work- | they were surely warranted in acting as they did. Mr. 
ing-classes. Yet, as any attempt at coercion can be repressed, | Justice Hannen said they might have contented them- 
it will be to the advantage of all parties to keep on the safe | selves with expelling Purchon from the Society; but the 
side, and to earn the benefits of the new system by compliance | effect of that would be to remove all check upon him, and to 
with its rules. If, however, the case of “ Purchon v. Hartley” | enable him, if it was true that he was intriguing against them, 
is to be followed, many of these benefits will become illusory. to intrigue more freely. The fact that some of their rules 
Members of Trade Unions, after being expressly relieved by could not be enforced on the principles of law would not, so 
the og anes ny — | gresmepe yr find that yd have | long as a rules _ pc — 0: 7 ap ae 
merely exchanged a limited term of imprisonment for un- | amongst the members who had agreed to ound by them. 
limited feu Even the right of pe encase will be And therefore, though, as Mr. 7 ustice Hannen forcibly 
curtailed, and one man’s liberty of working will interfere with | observed, there is a manifest inequality in visiting embezzle- 
the kindred liberty of all his fellow-workmen. We do not say /ment and working overtime with the same punishment, those 
= these are the necessary consequences of the decision, but | who have assented to this rule cannot escape = its opera- 
they may very naturally flow from it. An impartial state- | tion. We might as fairly complain that in London a man 
ment of the facts of the case, so far as they worud disputed, may be tabooed for forgery or for eating peas with a knife, as 
will probably lead to that conclusion. that the social penalties of a Trade Union are not graduated 
The most material fact is one about which there can be no| by a strictly legal scale. CUE 
doubt, that the plaintiff was dismissed from his employment _ It will be seen that in the case we have been considering 
at the instance of the defendants. A deputation of the mem- | there is a total absence of all the features which are most 
bers of the society waited upon the plaintiff's masters, and told objectionable in Trade-Unionism. There are none of those 
them that if the plaintiff continued in their employment all acts which have made some places and some persons so notor- 
the other members of the Society would give notice. It was ‘ious, nor does the representation to the masters come within 
solely in consequence of this interview that the plaintiff was | any of the definitions of a threat laid down in existing cases. 
dismissed, as his employers had no fault to find with him, he | Courts have held before now that an announcement of an in- 
had been in their service for ten years, and his father had tended strike if non-union workmen were employed amounted 
been in it before him. No doubt the jury took this into their | to “ forcing by threats a manufacturer to limit the description 
Consideration in fixing the amount of damages, but does it of his workmen.” But those decisions have proceeded on the 


establish the defendants’ liability? The main question is grounds that an immediate strike of workmen was illegal, and 
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that non-union men constituted a “description of work- 


men.” By the new Acts these decisions have lost their 


effect, and the only threats punishable by law are such 
as would justify a magistrate in binding over the person 
using them to keep the peace. Moreover, in the former cases 
the object of each union has been to control the masters and 
to restrain their liberty of employment. Here we have an 
internal difference amongst the members of a Trade Union, 
and if any liberty is outraged, it is that of a man who has long 
since resigned his freedom of individual action in return for 
the benefits of corporate action. If he finds the sacrifice 
greater than the equivalent, he is, of course, entitled to retrace 
his steps, but he must do it openly. Whether the rules to 
which he has assented be reasonable or not, so long as they 
are not actually illegal, he must either comply with them, 
effect their repeal by fair means, or withdraw from the society. 
We do not know whether or not the plaintiff, Purchon, acte 

on these principles, nor do we know what ground there may 
have been for the suspicions of the defendants. But putting 
the word Trade-Unionism out of the question, it is impossible 


| of that corporation ranking while still almost boys with expe. 
rienced military officers. A Civilian under thirty, for example 
was classed with a Colonel of any standing. There was immense 
bitterness about this, rank in India involving not only social pre. 
cedence—an important matter in a country where the population 
regard precedence as a matter settled originally by the Almight 
and involving a divine law—but also the estimate placed by the 
public upon work, upon actual service to the Empire. The sol. 
diers remonstrated, fought, almost mutinied upon the question 
we believe no cahier des doléances was ever received from India 
without allusion to it~and there are men high in Office jn 
the India House who to this very hour cannot discuss the 
subject with you like sane mortals, but get white roung 
the lips, and display a sudden tendency to un-Calvinistic 
_oaths—and after a time they almost succeeded in enforcing their 
view of their comparative utility to the Empire. We say almost, 
| for even in this last Warrant they are not placed on an equality 
| with the Civilians, who after twenty years rank with full Colonels, 
and after twelve years with Lieutenant-Colonels of perhaps 
double their standing. To the bearded Lieutenant-Colonel, who 





for a man who has joined any body with a view to the benefits | : ‘ oa 
to be derived from it to claim a right of acting for himself | we Ginly ee years Gas bose Kyung, Gomng, Commanding 
without regard to his fellow members; and if the members of | ™" ae as Sm, S ae 09 : atte bitter that a 
any body have cause to believe that its rules are being broken civilien “ ony four shoeld be in official rank ond equal, and to 
and its interests set at naught, they have a right to defend he wits & rt a sen gern Hc still his position 
themselves against one whom they consider a traitor. If they |S YY much — oe 5 we ee 8 oe ago. 
act violently, recklessly, or illegally, they may be held respon- | Such a feeling is, we suppose, infinitely ridiculous ; but if so, itis 

| as ridiculous in the Civilian, who exults in his precedence, as in the 


sible, but not if they act in good faith and to the best of their | : : . h 
discretion. It may be said that the last supposition is negatived | 8°!dier who objects to allow it ; and after all, human nature being 
by the finding of the jury in the case of “ Purchon v. Hartley,” | what it is, we neither feel tempted to wonder nor to scold. John 
but the question was hardly left to them in those terms, or if | Smith enters the service as soldier, goes through all manner of 
it was, they did not understand it. dangers, performs all manner of services, is informed that his pay is 

| instatus, dignity, consideration, and honour, and then finds himself 
| looked down upon by his brother James Smith, who has had tbe same 


: . . ; 
| education, performed the same amount of service, minus the bodily 


PRECEDENCE IN INDIA. 
Ww" do not suppose many Englishmen have studied or even | Tisk, and besides getting the honour gets the solid salary in addi- 
read the new Warrant of Precedence for India, signed by , tion. Asa rule, a fifteen years’ Civilian has double the pay of a 
the Duke of Argyll in May, and just received in this country ; but , Lieutenant-Colonel, takes precedence of him, and thinks the poor 
it isa curious document, nevertheless. Every such Warrant issued , soldier slightly but distinctly honoured by a call. 
in India is curious, the effort being to allot rank in the European | Our readers may imagine the bitterness on this point which 
sense, that is, social rank, in some definite proportion to the utility | prevails in India—an Empire governed by a family party as 
of the officer to the State,—quite a different principle from the | jealous about comparative position as relatives usually are—but 
English one—but this particular Warrant has an importance of the bitterness manifested by the soldiers is nothing compared with 
its own. The old theory of precedence in that great dependency that of two other important classes. One of these is the outsiders, 
was that the Civil Service as a corporation represented the State, | the settlers, merchants, planters, Missionaries, and so on, who have 
that the Civilians individually were aristocrats, and that all human | made Indian prosperity, created her railway system, built up her 
beings within the Empire ought to rank after them. The assump- | trade, supported her press, educated her people, done everything, 
tion, which was based originally upon nothing but the absence of , in fact, except receive pay, from which they are carefully and 
opposition, was noteworthy, first, for its clear denial of any claim | scrupulously inhibited. They have no rank, were indeed until 
of birth,—that is, at once of the English and of the Hindoo | lately treated as pariahs by the officials, as men with whom inter- 
systems of social order; and, secondly, for its success. The | course, except in the way of business, was degradation, and are 
Civilians carried their point. They really were the governing | still by law the social inferiors of the smallest Easign. The War- 
class, and in spite of the origin of their body, a mere clique of | rant does them no good, as indeed no Warrant can do them any 
merchants’ clerks, they succeeded in compelling recognition as good, unless it recognized payment of income-tax as service, in 
an aristocracy, all the more easily perhaps because they which case they would come in too far in the front for official 
formed a grand cousinhood, connected by birth with the endurance. But there is another class to which the Warrant does 
patrons, the Directors of the East India Company—tradesmen in | do good, much good, so much good that it would not surprise us if 
England, sovereign princes in Asia—and by marriage with each | the Civilians rebelled, and that is the Uncovenanted Service. As the 
other. At one time you could not criticize an Indian without Empire expanded, the Viceroys, finding Civilians costly, over-inde- 
looking round the table to see if his nephew were not present. pendent, and few, were compelled to employ anybody competent to 
The Civilians maintained at first, as we believe, though we should office, and in spite of five or six Acts and innumerable Orders from 
have some difficulty in proving the statement, that English rank the India House, all issued to secure the monopoly of Directors’ 
did not run in India, that a Peer must take precedence according relatives, they found the practice so convenient that they continued 
to service; but the Viceroys fought them about this, aud _ it, and extended it till ““ Uacovenanted Servants” were placed at 
that part of the question settled itself in this way. The the head of departments, till gentlemen sought such positions, till 
English precedent, which refuses the first rank to Cabinet in scores of instancesthe Uncovenanted men in the Education depart- 
Ministers, preferring the claim of birth or rank in the Peerage ment, in the Judicial department, and in all the scientific depart- 
to the claim of office, was still departed from, aud the | ments were better born, better educated, and better paid than the 
Members of Council, that is, of the Cabinet in Calcutta, were Civilians, who regarded them and treated them as their servants, 
ranked first, their wives taking precedence within Indian declined to mect them at dinner, and considered an offer of marriage 
limits even of Peeresses, when goddesses of that kind make | from one of them a deliberate insult. ‘The Civilians fought fiercely 
their appearance in India in any capacity except that of the to the last against the innovation, and sent up petition after 
Viceroy’s wife. This privilege has lasted down to the presentday, petition demanding the posts conceded to their rivals; but 
and is preserved in the new Warrant; but after the Members of circumstances were too strong for them, and in 1853 the 
Council, English rank, when sufficiently visible, that is to say, introduction of competitive examination destroyed the personal 
when the claimant bas a handle to his name, begins to tell. No interest of the India House in their prerogatives. Why should the 
English grade, however, under that of baronet confers any preced- Directors fight, in the teeth of common-sense, for men who were nO 
ence, and with the exception of four or five persons, the social relatives of theirs, who, for aught they kuew, might be the sons of 
hierarchy in Bengal is regulated strictly on the principle of posi- artizans, or wholesale dealers, or small Irish gentry, as the three 
tion in the service of the State, such position being estimated as iu best of the first batch of the new men were? ‘They gave up the 
Russia, by comparison with some corresponding military status. fight, the Uncovenanted were allowed decent leave rules, obtained 
Originally an immense priority was conceded to civilians, members | fair rates of pension, and are now actually accorded precedence. 
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It is a horrible thing, but the Directors-General of the Post 
Offices, Telegraphs, and Irrigation Works, who may be and usually 
are Uncovenanted servants, are henceforward to rank in the first 
class, with Major-Generals ; the Directors of Public Instruction, 
mere graduates, usually with high University honours, at the head 
of the second class as full Colonels, immediately after the almost 
gered ‘“ Commissioners ;” and even the Inspector-General of 
Forests, an Officer who has only presented to the Empire a new 
revenue of half a million or so, and the Inspectors of Education 
are granted definite rank. The Warrant, indeed, goes further 
gill, With an audacity only possible to an Irishman, Lord Mayo 
has recommended, and the Duke of Argyll has agreed, that the 
Government solicitors, gentlemen who can cost cr save the State 
scores of thousands a year, shall enjoy a defined position, and take 
recedence of Civilians under twenty-five, and rank immediately 
above the last grade of all, the clergymen of the English Church 
commissioned by the State to teach its soldiers. We commend 
that last funny blunder to the special attention of the Bishop 
of Winchester, reckoning upon him confidently to show the 
Lords how it was due partly to the Presbyterian proclivities of 
the Duke of Argyll, and partly to the determination of the Glad- 
stone Ministry to disestablish the Church in India,—where it 
is not established, but is only a branch of the military service. 
The place allotted to the poor clergymen is a cynical blunder, 
discreditable to the official who drew up the list; but the whole 
order marks advance, a distinct acknowledgment by the State 
that service, and not relationship to a patron, constitutes in India 
the claim to social rank. Whether such rank is worth defining is 
a different question, our point is only to show that it has been 
found possible to do it without basing such rank in any way on 
birth. 

Some of the details of the Warrant, preserved doubtless from 
much older warrants, are worthy of a passing note. Thus the Gover- 
nor of Madras takes precedence of the Governor of Bombay, and both 
of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, though the last named raises 
morerevenue and governs probably more people than the two 
older officers put together; but this arrangement is historic, and 
therefore justifiable. Sois not by any rule we can imagine, 
whether English or Indian, the precedence given to the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, and even of the Punjab, over the Commander- 
in-Chief in India, incomparably the most important official in the 
Empire next to the Viceroy ; or the preposterous rank assigned to 
the members of the Revenue Boards, or the exaggerated status 
allotted to the Viceroy’s private secretary, who may, no doubt, 
as Mr. Colvin was under Lord Auckland, be by far the most 
important personage in the Empire, but may also be mere chief 
butler, and in either case ought to be kept, like the rest of the 
household, out of sight. Political Agents, too, who are Ambassa- 
dors, and often trusted with business of vital importance, should 
hardly rank on the obvious theory of the Warrant after the 
Recorders of Moulmein and Rangoon, more especially as the 
Agents in Rajpootana and Central India rank before the Com- 


| grumble and sigh ignorantly for the easy days of our fathers; we 

endure the nuisance as long as we can, and in the long run we 
revert to the one remedy that suggests itself to the mind 
| of the British householder. We send for the gas-fitter. It 
is unluckily needless to remind any London household 
that the gas-fitter is a visitor not less appalling than his rival 
the plumber, equally tenacious in his hold of ‘‘a job,” equally 
reckless in turning upside down every domestic arrangement, and 
equally apt to leave a little legacy of future jobs behind him. But 
relief must be had if possible from the constant worry of heat, 
smoke, foul air, hissing flames, and exaggerated gas-bills. And 
where to look for relief except at the gas-fitter’s? There indeed 
we must resort in the long run, but not to get ineffective apparatus 
tinkered into a temporarily tolerable state. We have an easy 
remedy within our reach, and we find in a Parliamentary paper, of 
all places in the world, a shrewd, sensible, aud perfectly clear state- 
ment of the way to get rid of all our troubles with the gas supply. 
This measure of comfort, which no Paterfamilias will undervalue, 
and which ladies who keep house will be ready to welcome with 
ardour, is not of course to be obtained, any more than the other 
comforts of life, without some cost. But we are quite sure, 
making a rough estimate of certain cases within our own know- 
ledge, that the outlay needed for providing the proper means of 
consuming gas in a household will be more than covered by a 
twelvemonth’s saving in gas bills and gas-fitter’s charges. There 
remains, as clear gain, an inestimable economy of such unpur- 
chasable articles as health, eyesight, and domestic comfort. 

The secret of gas consumption is to secure good burners, to 
adapt them to the supply of gas, and to understand the simple 
principles by which the supply should be regulated. Probably 
nineteen-twentieths of the gas-burners now in use throughout 
the country are of irremediably bad construction, the most 
economical plan of dealing with which would be to throw them 
aside at once. ‘The paper on gas consumption to which we have 
alluded is a Report to the Board of Trade by the Gas Referees 
containing ‘‘ the result of their investigations of the principles 
which regulate the development of light from gas, and the appli- 
cation of those principles to the construction and use of 
burners in the manner most advantageous and economical 
to the public.” If any one is inclined to look contemptu- 
ously on so small a matter as the improvement of gas- 
burners, a few of the facts stated in the Report will, if 
he have any of the Englishman’s regard for his pocket, very 
| decidedly convert him to a sense of its importance. Oa an aver- 
| age, consumers of gas, by using well-constructed and well-adapted 
| burners, instead of the usual clamsy, haphazard kind, may reduce 
| their gas-bills by one-third or one-half of the whole amount, while 
| obtaining a stronger and more steady light than they obtained 
before. In a middle-class household the gas-bill is no inconsider- 
| able item, and even if the health of the family were not concerned, 
“it would surely be desirable to control in some measure the un- 
| necessary and expensive consumption. But we know the careless- 





missioner in Scinde, who is in all but name one of the Lieu- | ness and contempt for thrift which prevails in these countries. It 
tenant-Governors. ‘These are mysteries, as is the position assigned | is more remarkable that in great business establishments, where the 
to the Chaplains ; but still the Warrant is, on the whole, a good | charges for gas must be of necessity enormous, some effort at 
one, a distinet effort to put down privilege as contrasted with improving the burners has not been made. The Referees, having 
efficiency. The effort will seem to many Englishmen meaning- | examined a quantity of burners supplied by the leading gas-fitting 
less, but India is not a Republic, is in all but name a great mili- | firms, and having found the majority hopelessly defective, brought 
tary monarchy, and as rauk there, owing to the competition of the | the matter toa practical test by visiting certain establishments in 
Services, does not settle itself, it requires to be wisely settled. The | the City where night-work prevails. As an instance of the waste 
pistol would settle it else. The Duke of Argyll has settled it wisely , in such places, we are informed that in the publishing office 
enough for the present, and as he wrote “ The Reign of Law,” and of two great daily papers the burners chiefly in use gave 
is probably the only Peer who ever produced a readable book in | out only one-half the light that the gas supplied was capable 


defence of the supernatural, possibly he may escape the wrath of 
the Episcopal Bench for the dreadful inconsiderateness, not to say 
Voltairianism, not to say Communism, evident in the place which 
he has assigned to the unhappy clergymen of the Church of 
England. 


THE PRACTICAL PHILOSOPHY OF GAS-BURNING. 
= BLY there is not a household in the Kingdom that has 

not suffered, more or less, from little troubles connected 
With the gas supply. Not many people in the present day are old 
enough to remember the manifold inconveniences, the nastiness, 


of giving, while a large number furnished only one-quarter of 
| the true illuminating power. As compositors and other newspaper 
employés must have a strong light, it is clear that the place of this 
_ wasted power had to be supplied by additional burners. In private 
houses the loss is not so outrageous as this, but it is considerable 
almost everywhere, and the Report affirms that, on a most mode- 
rate estimate, one-fourth of the annual gas rental of London 
might be saved by the use of good burners. ‘This rental is 
| £2,000,000 a year, so that it is plain we are throwing away 
half a million per anaum in mere heedless ignorance. Nor 
By the use of per- 





are we committing this waste with impunity. 








the costliness, and the danger of the system of lighting by oil- | fect burners we burn less gas to obtain the necessary quantity of 
lamps, and candles which prevailed in the days when gas as yet | light, and the less gas we burn the less do we pollute the air with 
was not. We know that we are worried daily and nightly with | the noxious products of combustion. The amount of these pro- 
£48 difficulties, that our rooms are overheated, to the injury of our | ducts, too, is diminished by the employment of burners which com- 
health that the air of our houses is poisoned with too perceptible , pletely consume the gas supplied to them. It is obvious, there- 
efflavia, that our ceilings are blackened with smoke, and our farni- fore, that the use of ill-contrived burners in large establishments 
ture covered with the unconsumed deposit of impure gas. We | aud the resulting waste described may be a prevalent cause of 
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the ill-health from which newspaper printers and other night- 
workers suffer. 

A good gas-burner is not an imaginative article, although a 
perfect burner has yet to be discovered. The Referees in their 
recent inquiries and experiments have taken as a standard ‘' Sugg’s 
London Argand Burner No. 1,” which is not the best invented by 
the maker, but seems at present the one most adapted for prac- 
tical use. Comparing with this burner, when burning five feet of 
gas per hour, those in common use under the names of ‘ fish-tail ” 
and ‘“batwing” burners, we obtain some remarkable results. 
Taking the standard burner’s illuminating powers at 100, six fish- 
tail burners gave these results:—73, 62, 52, 47, 36, and 19, the 
latter giving less than one-fifth of the light supplied by the 
standard at the same consumption of gas. The batwing burners 
show better results, being 86 and 82, as compared with the 
standard. 
an Argand burner, in which the supply of air to the flame is 
regulated by a chimney. Comparing three other argands with 


the standard, we find the illuminating power still far inferior, | 


being no more than 78, 77, and 34 per cent. respectively. ‘These 


tests clearly prove the superiority of Sugg’s Argand No. 1 to any | 


burner in common use. Of course it remains a question in par- 
ticular instances whether the cost of supplying these burners 
would be too great to admit of their general adoption. 

A burner is to gas, and the development of light, the Report 
points out, what a boiler is to coal and the generation of steam. 
In the early days of the steam-engine, before boilers were properly 


adapted to their work, there was enormous waste of power, so that | 


‘one ton of coal in a locomotive of the present day generates as 
much force as six tons did forty years ago.” Buta well-constructed 
boiler is fitted to do its work best when consuming a fixed quantity 
of fuel, and there is in like manner, in the case of every gas- 
burner, a certain rate of consumption at which the highest iliuminat- 
ing power in proportion to the supply is attained. Above or below 
this point there must be more or less waste, and there is as much 
above it as below it. ‘This is a fact which deserves to be taken 
into account, for many consumers fancy that the more gas they 
turn on the better light they will get. It is now conclusively 
established that the quantity of gas does not influence the develop- 
ment of light, that the differences perceived in the illuminating 
power afforded by the consumption of different quantities of the 
same gas is due to the difference of the burners, each burner 
‘doing justice” to the gas at a particular rate of consumption, 
and declining in illuminating power when the supply falls short of 
this rate or exceeds it. 
ture at which the gas is supplied to the burner makes no practical 
difference in the light, that an over-supply of air to the flame 
and an excess of pressure in the supply-pipe are adverse to illu- 
minating power. Gas, it appears, is in the fittest state to be 


burned, and to give out its maximum of light when it streams | 


through the burner under little or no pressure, flowing upwards 
like a natural flame. ‘The practical suggestion deducible from 


these conclusions is, that the burners should be improved, and | 


we have called attention to the best type yet brought into use. 
We are also warned to provide for the equal distribution of gas to 


all parts of the flame, which may be interfered with by irregular or | 


unclean burners; it ‘* should issue with a smooth and easy flow,” 
which will not be the case if a ‘‘ swirl” is imparted to it by the 
construction of the burner, or of the tube between it and the tap. 
An uneven flow, which makes the flame ‘‘ roar” —a too familiar 
sound—mixes air with the gas, and so diminishes the illuminating 
power. Poor gas, such as is often supplied in large cities, suffers 
mnoch from contact with air, and the main difficulty is to keep down 
the pressure which mingles the gas with the surrounding atmo- 
sphere. Another important observation is that gas flames give out 
their maximum of light when on the point of smoking. Unfortu- 
nately, however, this point is not perceptible except in the case of 
Argand burners. After the monstrous waste, however, of money 
and of health that has been shown to result from the use of com- 
mon burners, we can hardly. doubt that anybody who can afford 
the primary cost will hesitate to adopt the admirable form of 
Argand burner which the Referees have adopted as their standard. 


PROPOSED ECLIPSE EXPEDITION. 

A YEAR since men of science were urging upon Government 
F the necessity of taking advantage of the passage of the 
Moon’s shadow across Spain, Algeria, and Sicily. As our readers 
know, the Government supplied money and the means of trans- 
port; a large array of astronomers and physicists placed themselves 


at various points along the track of the moon’s shadow; andalthough in the history of eclipse-observations, unimpeachable views of the 


It must be observed, however, that the standard is | 


It has been proved also that the tempera- | 


. ia 
| all were not fortunate as respects weather, insomuch that some of 
our ablest observers saw but a cloud-covered sky somewhat more 
overcast than usual, yet on the whole the eclipse was well obsery 
and highly important facts were ascertained. Encouraged by this 
success, men of science are again appealing to Government for the 
means of observing an eclipse which will take place on the 12th 
of December next. ‘This eclipse will last somewhat longer—we 
refer, of course, to the total obscuration of the sun—than that of 
last December ; but unfortunately the track of the moon's shadow 
will be far less conveniently placed. ‘The shadow will first fal] on 
the earth close by Arabia, but in the open sea ; it will traverse the 
southern part of the Indian peninsula, passing thence across the 
northern extremity of Ceylon; it will not again traverse lang 
until it reaches the south of Sumatra and the western extremity 
of Java; and lastly, after crossing the northern parts of Australia, 
it will pass to the Pacific, not traversing any other land, save, 
| perchance, a few desolate islands of the Polynesian groups. 

So far as the passage of the shadow across India and Australia 

is concerned, it is probable that a sufficient array of observers will 

| be provided from Indian and Australian stations. It is under. 
stood, too, that the French Government will sanction an expedi- 
| tion to Java, under the superintendence of M. Janssen. French 
‘and English scientific societies are preparing to aid the various 
local observatories by forwarding suitable instruments. What is 
required from our Government is aid—both as respects money 
and the means of transport—for an English expedition to Ceylon, 
It is regarded as of the utmost importance that as far as possible 
the whole course of the moon’s shadow should be garrisoned by 
| observing parties ; and the stations at Ceylon present too many 
advantages to be neglected. Mr. Lockyer, well known as an 
enthusiastic observer of solar phenomena, has generously volun- 
teered to take part in an expedition to Ceylon, if it be found 
possible to organize one; others would, doubtless, join; and it 
behoves all who can in any way assist in urging the claims of 
' science in this matter to spare no exertions while there is yet time. 
For, in a few weeks, assistance from the Government will be use- 
less, however lavishly it may be offered. 

It is very interesting to notice how our ideas respecting the sun 
| have been enlarged, and in part modified, by the results of the 
observations made during the last eclipse. The significance of 
those results was by no means fully recognized at first, or even for 
several months after the eclipse observatious were recorded, 
Only by slow degrees the full importance of the observations was 
understood. 

It may be remembered that when the expeditions set forth last 

year, the chief object of astronomers was to determine the nature 
of that glory of light which comes into view when the sun is 
totally eclipsed. A difference of opinion existed among men of 
science as to the real position of this corona or halo. Some among 
those whose ingenious physical researches have advanced ous 
knowledge of astronomical facts were inclined to adopt the 
‘opinion that only the parts of the corona which lie close 
to the place of the concealed sun form a trae solar ap- 
pendage, the portions farther away being mere phenomena of our 
own atmosphere lit up by the rays of the concealed sun, As the 
time of the eclipse approached these views were partly modified, 
chiefly because astronomers had shown that those parts of the air 
which should be illuminated, if this theory were true, are really 
immersed in the shadow of the moon. Accordingly, the theory 
finally maintained by those who denied the generally solar nature 
of the corona was this,—that all the outer parts of the corona, 
and more especially all streamers and radial extensions, are due 
| to the illumination of the air by the inner parts of the corona. 

The news at first received seemed to favour this theory. We 
| heard how the corona was seen to consist of two distinct parts— 
| the inner much brighter than the outer—while the outer alone 

was radiated in structure. And further, it was found that even 
from the direction of the seemingly dark disc of the moon, 
light was received of the same quality (under spectroscopic 
analysis) as the light of the coloured prominences. It was at this 
stage that the hideous (and now fortunately exploded) term 
leucosphere was devised, to distinguish the inner and brighter part 
| of the corona from the outer portion, on the one part, and from 
that lower red region to which the title chromosphere (fo 
| chromatosphere) had been applied by the sesquipedalians. 

But while astronomers were pointing out that the distinction 

between the inner and outer parts of the corona had been recognized 
| since the year 1706, and that the nature of the light received from 
the direction of the moon’s disc could prove nothing to the purpose, 
news was received of far more important successes. For the first time 
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a taken at stations far apart were available for comparison. | Catholics are treated unfairly by being kept out of the Cabinet 


It is easy to see how much depended on such pictures. If the rays | on account of their religion ; he asserts that it is the same thing 


of the corona were phenomena of our own atmosphere, then it is 
clear that a different set of rays would be seen at each station. 
Certainly rays seen in Spain would not accord with rays seen in 
Eclipse- 
observers seem to be quite incapable of delineating what they see; | 


Sicily. But ordinary pictures could not be trusted. 


in every department of State employment, and he quotes Swift's 
couplet, written 150 years ago, as applicable to the present 
period :— 
“< Jew, Infidel, or Atheist, 
May enter here, 
But not a Papist.’ 


— " - 7 } rh a I n | . 
probably because even when they are practised draughtsmen, the | wa, there ever any statement more unfair, or more contrary to 


excitement and novelty of the occasion deprive them of their | the fact 2” 


usual skill. ‘The great news which gladdened the hearts o 


Now, Sir, it is quite true that I have maintained, as 
| I still maintain, the appositeness of Swift's couplet when applied 


astronomers (rather weary of the dispute, and anxious to find some | ¢, the Council-Chamber in Downing Street ; but I have not, ‘and 


evidence more generally convincing than abstract reasoning) was 
the intelligence that Willard in Spain and Brothers in Sicily had 
obtained photographs of the corona, showing gaps bounded by 
sufficiently well-marked radiations. 

At length the photographs arrived, and when they were com- 
pared together no reasonable doubts could remain. ‘The rays and 
gaps agreed perfectly, and furthermore their extension from the 
sun's body was so great as to render all further discussion o 
atmospheric appearances wnuecessary. It might now be demon- 
strated over and over again that certain rays which seemed to be- 
long to the corona were really atmospheric ; but such demonstra- 
tion as to unstable features could not affect what was now proved 
respecting stable features. Ilere was the fact demonstrated that 
areal solar appendage exists which has that very extension from 
the sun which had been so long denied ; it could no longer be of 
importance if such and such rays were shown not to belong to this 
appendage. Accordingly, at the meeting of the Royal Astrono- 
mical Society next following the announcement of this achieve- 
ment, the existence of the vast solar appendage indicated by the 
seeming extension of the corona was admitted by all, either in 
words or by an equally expressive silence. At the same meeting 
also a letter from the great astronomer whose loss science has so 
lately had to deplore was read by Mr. Brothers, and in this letter Sir 
John Herschel expressed his conviction that the photographs 
proved beyond all possibility of question that the corona is not a 
phenomenon of our own atmosphere. 

But the removal of those doubts which had so long been per- 
mitted to occupy the attention of observers has only rendered the 
study of the corona more full of interest and importance. We 
want now to know what sort of an appendage that is which 
surrounds the great central luminary of our system. On this 
point many strange theories have already been broached. Many 


| Mr. Aytoun ought to know that I have not, either asserted or 
implied ‘that it is the same thing in every department of State 
| employment,” for I never, cither directly or indirectly, made any 
| assertion of the kind. 
| Mr. Aytoun is not altogether trustworthy in matters of opinion, 
/any more than in matters of fact. He says that ‘* F.’ is most 
| unfair to Mr. Chichester Fortescue and to the Gladstone Govern- 
}ment.” Irish Catholics have very great respect for Mr. 
| Fortescue, but when Mr. Aytoun undertakes to say “ that there 
is not one man amongst the Irish priesthood, from Cardinal 
| Cullen down to the village curate, who would exchange him for 
jany one of the Catholic Members of the House of Lords or 
| Commons,” he is simply committing himself to an absurd ex- 
aggeration. 1f such astatement were true even in a modified degree, 
| it would only serve to exhibit in a stronger light the tortuous policy 
| which compelled the right honourable gentleman to sever his connec- 
tion with the Irish Government at the beginning of the present year. 
| As regards the Gladstone Government, the observations touching 
the systematic exclusion of Irish and English Catholics from the 
Cabinet, to which Mr. Aytoun has taken exception, are more or 
| less applicable to successive administrations—W hig and Tory alike 
| —and are not specially directed to the existing one, except by 
| way of illustration. ‘The Irish people have greater confidence in 
Mr. Gladstone than they have ever, perhaps, had in an English 
*remier before ; nor is their fidelity to his cause likely to be shaken 
| even when they are solemnly assured by Mr. Aytoun, in the Times 
of Monday last, that he is ‘‘ unfit to be at the head of the great 
| Liberal party.” 
Mr. Aytoun’s observations in reference to the Irish Bar, like 
| his observations in reference to the Irish priesthood, only serve to 
| reveal the superficial character of his information respecting Irish 


| political parties. Irish Protestantism and Irish Toryism may 


incline to the opinion that the corona is an electrical phenomenon, | ay nost be said, speaking generally, to be convertible terms, and 


a perpetual solar aurora, so to speak; others hold that a portion, 
at least, of the coronal light comes from meteoric flights vapourized 





successive Liberal Governments have, in consequence, scarcely 


| had any option in making appointments to the Irish Judicial 


by the sun’s intense heat ; while a few have lately upheld the view | ponch. ‘They were constrained, in many cases, to appoint Catholics, 


that some of the phenomena indicate the action of repulsive forces | 


exerted by the sun. All agree that many fresh observations are 


seen that much interest attaches to the approaching eclipse. In 


to obviate the necessity for selecting candidates for a highly in- 


: yi : fluential position from the ranks of their most inveterate political 
required before any theory can be definitively adopted. It will be | 5... 


Mr. Aytoun had been wiser to have abstained from institut- 


P | ing comparisons of this kind, for they are only calculated to re- 
fact, many who regarded the observations of last December as so far | 
futile that they related to a foregone conclusion, are disposed to | 


vive our recollection of the unfair exclusion, for many years, 
of a late eminent Catholic judge, Mr. Justice Shee, from the 


look forward with much more interest to the observations which | English Bench, an exclusion which might have lasted to the day 
are to be made next December, than to any of the questions which | o¢ j,i. death, but that the Press and the Bar cried shame upon his 


& year ago were so much discussed. Photography is to be applied 
in the manner which Mr. Brothers has shown to be the best; an 


| oppressors. 


Mr. Aytoun is oracular or is nothing. ‘In fact,” he observes, 


. . | 
with clear weather, we may hope that such coronal details as are | «i+ jg 9 universal remark in Ireland at the present time, 


barely traceable in Mr. Brothers’ best photograph (taken under | 
Then the | 


very unfavourable circumstances) will be clearly shown. 
structure of the corona is to be studied with a double-barrelled 
telescope devised by Dr. Huggins, by means of which oneobserver 
will be able to study the aspect of the corona, while another studies 
the spectrum of the light from the same part. It is probable also 
that much will be gained if so skilful an observer as Mr. Lockyer 
can take part in the work. We therefore hope sincerely that the 
appeal to Government will not pass unheeded ; for undoubtedly, 
unless Government helps, and helps quickly, no observers from | 
England can take any share in the study of the approaching eclipse. | 
| 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE RELIGIOUS ELEMENT IN THE CABINET. 
(To Tue Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR.” } 


Sir,—In his anxiety to discuss the question of Ilome Rule, 
which forms no part of the subject of my letter in the Spectator 
of the 19th ult., your correspondent Mr. Aytoun has over- 
looked a rule of another kind, which enjoius persons engaging in | 
controversy not to misquote their opponents. ‘ He” (F.), Mr. 
Aytoun observes, “is not content with maintaining that Irish | 


| ference in almost every instance is given to the Catholic.” 


and under the existing Ministry, that if there are two candi- 
dates for Government office, equally well qualified, the pre- 
Side 
by side with Mr. Aytoun’s letter, you favoured me by printing in 
last week's Spectator an extract from a Pastoral lately issued by 
Cardinal Cullen, in which this very subject is dealt with by his 
Eminence, who is certainly no enemy of English rule in Ireland. 
I will not ask you to reprint it, for a single observation will 
suffice. ‘Public affairs [in Ireland] are carried on in such a 
spirit of exclusiveness,” says Cardinal Cullen, ‘that a sincere 
Catholic who practises his religion has very little chance of obtain- 
ing any office of trust or emolument, or rising to a position in 
which he could render public services to his country.” Nor 
is Cardinal Cullen alone in the opinions he has expressed 
respecting the distribution of Government patronage in Ire- 
land. ‘The /reeman’s Journal, of which Sir John Gray, M.P., 
a Protestant gentleman, is the proprictor, thus re-echoes the com- 
plaint of his Eminence :— 


“We are now entering upon the forty-first yoar from the date of the 
Emancipation Act; and, if the Superior Bench of Justice be excepted, 
every department of the public service in Ireland is manned and 
ofticered, save as to one or two instances, by members of a favoured 
religion, which is not the religion of the Irish people, and by no means 
uncommonly of a favoured nationality.” 
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As the Freeman’s Journal is the recognized daily organ of Irish | 


Catholics, clerics, and laymen, the ‘‘ universality” of the “ re- 
mark’ heard by Mr. Aytoun may be inferred from this brief 
extract from its columns. 

I will not so far abuse the privilege you, Sir, have so generously 


accorded me as to pursue Mr, Aytoun further in his wanderings. | 


He either asserts things recklessly, or he is injudiciously circum- 
stantial. How does he know, for instance, that the Duke of Argyll 
represents English rather than Scotch religious interests in the 
Cabinet? If I may be allowed to borrow a metaphor from 
beyond the Tweed, I should say that Mr. Aytoun dances the 
Highland fling to perfection. But for my own part, I prefer an 
opponent who confines himself strictly to the question at issue, 
which, in the present case, is not inaptly described at the head of 
this letter. In reverting to that question again, I am desirous of 
saying —and I say it with the utmost possible sincerity—that there 
is one Protestant gentleman whom we Irish Catholics would gladly 
see in the Cabinet, and that is the Editor of the Spectator, whose 


never-varying sentiments on the subject of religious toleration re- | 


flect the highest honour upon that great English party of whose 
enlightened opinions he has ever been the consistent spokesman. 
—I am, Sir, &c., F. 


‘THE SALE OF ADVOWSONS. 


(To Tae Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR. ") 


Srr,—I hope the Bishop of Manchester will not content himself | 


with one vigorous protest against the system of Church patronage, 


but will open a new era in the Church of England by resisting | 


with authority and perseverance the tyranny which is exercised 
over her, not, as so many think, by the State, but by aristocratic 
and plutocratic influence. It gave me pleasure to see such a pro- 
test from the high places of a Church far more given than any 
Church ought to be to the dangerous habit of pooh-poobing princi- 


ples. Your apology for the system, as it seems to me, is just | 


such as may be made for any great abuse. It has all the omissions 
which such apologies invariably have. ‘' A State Church could 
not last long under any other system.” But you omit to show— 


what surely would take a great deal of showing—that it will last | 


long under the present system. ‘ Evils would arise in the work- 
ing of any other system.” Lut you ought to skow that these evils 
are greater than those which arise in the working of the present 
system. ‘* The present system works well because it has certain 
good results.” But a system works well not when it produces 


good results, but when the good results it produces outweigh the | 


bad ones. 


What is the reason why, as some member of Parliament said, a | 
Church clergyman is, in nine cases out of ten, a Conservative? 


This cannot be a small evil in the estimation of Liberals and of 
those who hold that in the great social controversies of the age 
Christianity, if it were rightly preached, would be found to be on 
the Liberal side. It cannot be a small evil to those who think | 
it desirable that Liberalism should be at least fairly represented | 
among the clergy, so that they may not place themselves in direct | 
opposition to the movement of the age. Dissenters tell us that 

the Church is Conservative because of its connection with the | 
State. But its connection with the State would make it Liberal or 

Conservative, according as either of the two political parties gained 

the upper hand in the State, whereas it remains steadily Conserva- | 
tive. It is not the connection of the Church with the State, but | 
its connection with property that makes it so stationary. ‘The 

plutocracy hold the Church by means of patronage, as it holds | 
the House of Commons through the expense of elections and the 
gratuitousness of political service. 

You think it fatal to several schemes that they would make the | 
Church of England the Church of a sect. Is not a system still | 
more to be condemned which makes it the Church of a class, and | 
that class the very one from the ascendancy of which Christianity | 
was intended to relieve men ? 

‘The system is absurd, but it works well.” Are there no limits 
to the application of this principle? Or rather, do no conse- 
quences follow from the principle implied in a system quite dis- 
tinct from those which follow from the operation of the system 
itself? It seems to me that a spiritual body loses caste by resort- | 
ing to this argument ? ‘The main business of a spiritual body is to 
assert principles. I hold that all abuses that might spring up 
through the infirmities of individuals in a just system do less | 
harm, particularly in a Chureh, than the adoption of one immoral 
principle. ‘Che faults of an individual can only disgrace the indi- 
vidual, but the Church itself is disgraced by this monstrous confusion 
between property and function. You can point to certain visible | 
good results which flow from the system of private patronage, but | 
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surely you are not of those who would deny the existence of 
other results because they are less visible and measurable, | 
cannot measure how much harm is done by the sale of advowsons 
| but the evil is not to be left out of account because it caDnot be 
measured, 

All this I might express more shortly by saying that I do not 
think, with you, that the system is absurd but still tolerable, but 
that I think it immoral, and therefore not tolerable at all.—I am 
| Sir, &c., s. ‘ 


BOOKS. 
ss 

THE RED RIVER EXPEDITION.* 

| ‘Tuts is a plain, uncoloured history (rather too much uncoloured 
_indeed) of a great work, undertaken in obedience toa principle 
of the highest importance in the political ethics of our empire, and 
completed with a success which left nothing to be desired, 
Executed, as it was, at a time when the late disastrous European 
war was attracting so universally the attention of the civilized 
world, and incapable from its very nature of offering much to 
| compare with the portentous tableaux which continued, with a 
| rapidity of succession almost greater than the most insatiable 
demand, to engross the public interest, the Red River Expedition 
was, from first to last, condemned to an undeserved obscurity, 
The Abyssinian Expedition was more fortunate. Not surely 
more worthy or more necessary in its object, not more unexcep- 
tionably executed, not even more important in the physical difficyl. 
ties it presented, yet requiring a gigantic expenditure of nearly 
twenty times that of the less pretentious effort of a similar nature 
which imperial dignity has demanded from our dependencies 
in the New World, the Abyssinian Expedition has taken 
place, not undeservedly, among the great achievements of 
British determination. But, it may well be doubted if the 
more celebrated undertaking of the two be that likely 
to prove the most pregnant of useful example in the future, 
Around Fort Garry the lives and liberties of many of her 
Majesty's subjects had been suddenly laid at the mercy of a re- 
bellious and hot-headed faction, animated, for the most part, by 
blood hostile and alien to that of our own well-disposed colonists, 
‘The Imperial authority had been denied, if not wholly unreason- 
| ably, at least with ominous rudeness, and an advantage had been 
taken of the seeming inaccessibility of the district of Manitoba, as 
far as external force is concerned, which if not immediately met 
by stern and decisive action, might, by its precedent, have 
generated a wide-reaching evil. It would have proved most de- 
plorable, as far as the good ends of our mission in British America 
are considered, and most stultifying to our claim of maintaining 
there, throughout our few and scattered dependencies, an 
authority of more than a merely nominal nature. A brief statement 
of the facts of which Captain Iluyshe’s volume treats will not be 
out of place in stimulating the attention of readers to a subject on 
which we can recommend that gentleman’s narrative for more 
minute reference, as calculated, by the spirit of sober truth in 
which it is written, to repay such attention faithfully. 

Rather more than fifty years before the events which gave rise to 
this expedition took place, Lord Selkirk had selected for a band of 
Scotch emigrants, and purchased from the LLudsou’s Bay Company, 
the district now known as the Red River settlement, situated around 
and about the confluence of the Assinaboine and Red Kivers 
(which point is the position of Fort Garry the stronghold), some 


| 


| forty miles south of the southern wing of Lake Winnipeg, and 
|about sixty miles north of the boundary between British and 


Amcrican territory. Menaced by hostile and not unwarlike tribes 
of Indians on every side, on the south and east by the Chippewas 
or QOjibbeways, who, though speaking the poetic tongue of 
‘* Hiawatha,” are a debased and cruel race, and by the more 
dangerous Stone Indians on the north ; subjected to the inroads of 
what proved an almost more fatal enemy, the voracious locust; 
troubled also by the quarrelsome rivalry of the Hudson's Bay and 


'the North-West ‘l'rading Companies, the little colony had for 


many years an existence as precarious as might be expected. But 
the remarkable fertility of the soil, and the additional strength which 
each year’s immigration supplied, chiefly in an infusion of French 


| blood, enabled it ultimately to triumph over all obstacles, and to 


boast, before the year 1869, of a population of nearly 15,000 souls 
seattered along the banks of both rivers. Intermarriage with the 
native [ndians had long been common, and the colonists at this 
date were composed tainty of * half-breeds,” a tera which they 

* The Red River Expedition, By Captain G. L. Huyshe, Londoa and New York: 
Macmillan and Co, 1571 
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an never to have regarded as one of reproach, glorying, if any - 
thing, rather more in their Indian than in their European admix- 
ture. Separated by a country on most sides almost impassable, 
and by a distance of over 1,200 miles from the centres of Canadian 
civilization, the small community had long enjoyed equal liberty 
and obscurity, but, on the completion of the Act of Confederation 
of the British North-American provinces Iu 1867, the growing 
settlements in the north-west could not escape notice, and pro- 
ceedings were commenced to unite the north-west territory to the 
Dominion Government of Canada. ‘The Hudson’s Bay Company 's 
privileges and territorial rights in this quarter were satisfied by a 
payment of £300,000; and in September, 1869, the Hon. W illiam 
MacDougall was appointed Lieutenant-Governur of the North- 
West Territories, and dispatched to Fort Garry to ‘* assist” the 
transfer, his precise functions being apparently firstly to explain, 
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if not partly announce, and then compel assent to it. Strangely | 


enough, however real the advisability of this change, the colonists 
did not at first exactly see it. They had before constituted a 
Crown colony ; they were now to be changed into a mere colony of 
a colony, and that without having been consulted themselves in 
the matter. They were to be transferred, as Captain Lluyshe 
expresses it, “* Bon gre, mal gré,” as so many head of cattle. 
The old Scotch and English settlers would probably have ac- 
quiesced after a little, if it had been left to them to decide. ‘They 
did not object to the match, only to the manner of wooing; but 
the hot and hostile spirit of the Franco-Indians, and, as is too 
usual, of the Irish population also, had to be conciliated, and the 
result was that Colonel MacDougall, as he was about to enter the 
territory from the American side, was met by a French half- 
breed with a letter, which briefly informed him that he could not 
do so without permission from the National Committee of the Ned 
River, a body which had come into existence a few days before. 
The ruling spirit in this self-constituted assembly was Louis Riel, 
a Frenchman of the Communistic type, lawless and unscrupulous, 
but not, from the first, badly intentioned or devoid of principle. 
Yet there is little doubt that to become sole ruler of the country 
was the end which he had in view, and that, had he succeeded, 
he would have proved himself a cruel and capricious tyrant. 
In the sketch of Itiel’s face inserted in this book there is a 
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| in an attempt of some 300 English and Scotch half-breeds, under 
Lieutenant Boulton, to rescue prisoners whom Riel held in cap- 
tivity in defiance of all right or even pradence. It led, however, 
only to the capture of Boulton, who narrowly escaped with his 
| life, and of another, one Thomas Scott, who was condemned bya 
_mock tribunal and shot on the same day, in spite of serious warn- 
ing on the part of Mr. Donald Smith, whom the Ottawa Govern- 
ment had sent to conciliate the settlement and explain the 
intentions of Canada.  Riel’s retort was that Scott had been 
insolent to him and the “soldiers,” and that an example was 
necessary to obtain respect for the settlement from the Canadian 
| Government. Matters are now at a climax; no one still cares to 
| interfere with the designs of Riel, and the constitutional party is 
obliged to look for deliverance from his despotic rule to the suc- 
| cess of a contingent of troops from Canada, where the newsof Scott's 
execution had excited universal indignation. Nor did Canada re- 
| spoud tardily to this appeal. In accordance with thesuggestion of the 
| Deputy (Quartermaster-General in Canada, Colonel Wolseley, 
a force of 1,200 men, of whom two-thirds were Militia, 
consisting of the Ist or Ontario Rifles and the 2nd or 
| Quebec Rifles, and the rest regular troops composed of 
| the 60th Royal Rifles and detachments of Royal Artillery and 
| Royal Engineers, was at once organized and brought under pre- 
paration. ‘The physique of the men selected was especially con- 
sidered, and in Ontario much odium was incurred by medical 
ollicers from disappointed volunteers whom the former were com- 
pelled to reject. So great was the desire to serve in Ontario that 
many who could not obtain commissions as oflicers entered the 
ranks as privates, to an extent hardly conducive to that respectful 
distance which discipline requires between officers and soldiers. 
In Quebec, owing to the strength of the French element, the 
work proceeded much more slowly. ‘The French hesitated to 
serve against their rebel countrymen, the English Canadians dis- 
liked serving under French officers; but, on enlistment from 
Ontario being permitted, this nominally French battalion was at 
last completed with scarcely fifty Frenchmen in its ranks. Soon 
daily drill at ‘Toronto throws the rough citizen soldiery into shape, 
an honourable esprit de corps is raised between the two battalions, 
and a land-transport service being organized for the carriage of 
the matériel over the portages, the expeditionary force is in 





marked appearance of vigour and activity, combined with 
much cautious thought and judgment. It is not the face of a 
self-interested intriguer so much as that of one loving rebellion, 
and, perhaps, impatient of the obscurity from which, at least, his 
ill-justified attempt has succeeded in rescuing him. ‘The eyes are 
firm and the brow powerful, the features regular and handsome, 
and notwithstanding some heaviness approaching to coarseness in 
the lower part of the face, which is uncovered by hair except on 
the upper lip, there is an appearance of considerable dignity 
and natural cultivation. Such was the man who, shortly assum- 
ing the position of President of the Assembly, necessitated by 
his persevering opposition to Imperial authority the arduous en- 
terprise, as Captain ILuyshe justly describes it, of conducting 1,200 
men a distance of over as many miles, through a country destitute 
of supplies, before almost unknown except to Indians and trappers, 
and involving the carriage of boats, guns, ammunition, stores, 
and provisions over no less than forty-seven * portages,” as 
are named the intervals of land, sometimes a few yards, sometimes 
forty-eight or fifty miles in length, between the various limits of 
water transit. 

On the 24th of November, 1869, Riel took possession of Fort 
Garry. It is the opinion of Captain Huyshe, that suspicions of a 
grave nature rest upon the oflicials of the Hudson’s bay Company 
who constituted at the time the established authority within the 
settlement. 


“The uniform success of the insurgents in all their plans points 
undoubtedly, not only to advice and assistance from their own clergy 
(which is too notorious to need any argument), but also to sympathy, if 
not collusion, on the part of some of the oflicers of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company at Fort Garry. It is impossible to acquit the latter of all 
blame. Their utter inertnoss and /uissez-aller policy cannot be explained 
away by the illness of the Governor. He had the advice of a council, 
composed of many of the leading residents, to whom the prevalent feel- 
ing of discontent must have been well kn ywn, but yet nothing was done 
to check the rising spirit of rebellion, which soon passed beyond tho 
control of its originators.. Nothing could have been easier than to have 
prevented Kiel’s occupation of the fort, by simply shutting the gates 
against him. Without the fort, and its stores of money, arms, smmuni- 
tion, and provisions, the émenfe must have fallen to the ground of itself, 


He asserts:— 


and collapsed fur want of the necessaries of life. Tue only rational 
inference can be, that the Company's ollicials at Fort Garry were secretly 
pleased to find that Canada was not ¢ ing to lave such an casy time of 


it as she expected, and loth to lose the government of the country them 
selves, they looked on with indifference at the troubles which welcomed 


their successors.” 





The only opposition offered at the time to Riel’s movement was 





readiness to start. ‘The new Commander-in-Chief in succession to 
the late Sir Charles Windham had arrived in Canada early in 
April, and at once confirmed popular hope and expectation by the 
selection of Colonel Wolseley as leader of the expedition, an 
appointment for which that gentleman’s high reputation for 
command aud large experience in India, in the Crimea, and 
in China, clearly pointed him out. 

On the morning of the 21st of May, Colonel Wolseley and 
staff and the advanced guard of the expeditionary force started 
from ‘Toronto. Between ‘Toronto and Fort Garry, in almost a 
direct line, a continuous chain of rivers aud lakes forms an evi- 
dent and, for the first half of the journey, a comparatively easy 
mode of transit. Starting from ‘Toronto, the extreme south- 
easterly limit of the route, 94 miles of rail brings the traveller 
northwards to Collingwood, a town on the southern shore of 
Georgian Bay, and from this, for 534 miles in a north-westerly 
direction, extends that vast network of lakes or freshwater seas, con- 
sisting of Georgian Bay, with lakes Iluron, Michigan, and Superior, 
which covering, as it does, an area equal in extent to thatof the whole 
of England and Wales, is without a parallel on the face of the 
earth. As Captain Huyshe remarks, the whole of Ireland might 
be put into Lake Superior, though we cannot equally endorse the 
proposition that ‘one is almost tempted to wish it might be.” 
Perhaps at this point in his diary the Fenian menace against the 
expedition was throwing Captain Huyshe into a somewhat trucu- 
lent humour. Ilowever, in either sense of the word, the remark 
cannot be considered characteristic of that gentleman’s humour, of 
which, in the one sense, it is a very unfavourable, and in the other 
sense, truth compels us to record, a rather favourable specimen. 

As far, then, as the north-westerly limit of Lake Superior the 
conveyauce of two or three battalions of troops should not be a 
very arduous matter. From Collingwood to Fort William, 
Thunder Bay, at the head of Lake Superior, the steamers Algoma 
and Chicora ply more often than once a week to conduct the traffic, 
which is every year becoming more abundant. Bat almost at the 
very point of the starting of the force a dilliculty sprang up with 
regard to the passage into Lake Superior, which threatened serious 
obstruction to the expedition, At the narrow junction of the 
waters of Lakes Huron aud Superior there are certain rapids 
which, as is usually the case, are very pretty to look at, but not 
equally agreeable to pass. ‘I'he consequence is that land transit, 
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or a ‘* portage,” fo 
menta,” it is needless to say, is a matter of considerable labour, 
must be made here, unless advantage be taken of a canal belong- 
ing to the United States, which, on their side of the rapids, the 
channel being the boundary-line between British and American 
territory, unites the two lakes through the town of Sault Ste. Marie. 
Whether with or without good reason, probably the latter, the British 
authorities have failed to provide similiar communication on their 
side. At first the American authorities refused to open the canal. 
Fortunately the urgent remonstrances of Mr. ‘Thornton induced 
the Washington Cabinet, in the face of a large section of the 
American people who sympathized with Riel’s Provisional Govern- 
ment to withdraw the restriction before worse had resulted than 
great expense, trouble, and delay in the conveying across by the 
Canadian side of several ship-loads of stores. But a greater danger 
was still to arise from the conveyance of thestores through American 
territory. The hostility of the Fenian body was gathering force, 
which soon found vent in the raid of that date on the Huntingdon 
border, and if it had not been for the vigilant foresight of Colonel 
Wolseley, there is no doubt, according to Captain ILuyshe, but the 
stores now accumulated by permission at Sault would have been 
destroyed, and the expedition delayed, very possibly for another 
year. It is difficult to understand how the British Government 
should have failed to provide a secure mode of transit on the 
Canadian side, and so left itself dependent on the courtesy of the 
United States for proper access to one of its own dependencies ; 
but the above-mentioned difficulty will best demonstrate the 
desirability of at once supplying such an omission. 

The real difficulty, however, of the route commenced after 
leaving Thunder Bay, on penetrating the hitherto almost un- 
known country which, except for a fort or shanty here and there, 
stretches between Lake Superior and Lake Winnipeg with all the 
charm (to those at a comfortable distance) of primeval savagery. 
Across this a continuous river flows of some 450 miles in length, 
through varied and picturesque scenery, now narrowing into 
dangerous rapids, now opening into the broad waters of great 
Jakes, as Lake Shebandowan, Lac des Mille Lacs, Rainy Lake, or 
Lake of the Woods, studded with innumerable islands, or stretch- 
ing away on every side into dark and gloomy bays. ‘The occasional 
portages seem to be the most trying points in this journey; but the 
last of these is at length passed as they draw nearto Fort Alexander, 


along the dangerous Winnipeg river, the grandeur of whose | 


banks, with the beautiful Slave Falls, caps, for maguificence, all 
that had been passed before. Soon a second fresh-water sea, with 
an area of 9,000 square miles, Lake Winnipeg, opened before them, 
offering the prospect of a termination to their labours, and after a 
last and particularly pleasant experience of camping out, viz., 
in the shelter of a lovely bay on Elk Island, the flotilla on the 
morning of the 22nd of August passes into the southern wing 
of the Jake and makes right for Fort Garry. ‘he work of the ex- 
pedition may now be considered as all but accomplished, for, 
preliminaries effected, it is but a trifle comparatively to secure its 
nominal object. However, as the flotilla enters the Red River, 
news arrives that Ltiel has entrenched himself firmly within the 
fort and is determined to fight, but as they draw nearer resistance 
seems to melt away before them. Considerable disgust is enter- 
tained at their Jabours being crowned by a finale so little 
heroic in its nature, Colonel Wolseley decides upon strik- 
ing an immediate blow, anl hopes to march at once upon 
the fort, but rain now falling in torrents renders the roads impass- 
able. Keeping still to the boats therefore, the troops draw near to 
Winnipeg town in a thoroughly drenched condition, and disembark 
on the morning of the 24th at Point Douglas, from which the last 
two miles of the expedition are traversed in complete mental and 
physical discomfort, through roads ancle-deep in mud, under 
increasing torrents of rain, and without even the stimulating 
prospect of Iicl’s showing fight :— 

“Passing round the flank of the village, the fort appeared in sight, 
about 700 yards off, across the open prairie. A few stray inhabitants 
in the village declared that Riel and his party still held possession of the 
fort und meant to fight. The gates were shut, no llag was flying from the 
flag-staff, and guns were visible mounted in the bastions and over the gate- 
way that commanded the appioach from the village and tho prairie over 
which the troops were advancing. lt certainly looked as if our labours were 
not to be altogether in vain. ‘ Riel is going to fight,’ ran along the line, and 
the wen quickened their pace, and strode cheerily forward regardless of 
the wind and rain, M. Rie] rose in their estimation immediately. The 
gun over the gateway was expected every moment to open fire, but we 
got nearer and nearer and still no sign; at last we could seo that there 
were no men standing to the guns, and unless it were a trap to get us 
close up before they opened fire, it was evident there would be no fight 
after all. *By God! he’s bolted!’ was the cry. Colonel Wolseley sent 
forward some of his staff to see if the south gate were also shut; they 
galloped round the fort and brought back word that the gate opening on 


to the bridge over the Assinaboine river was wide open and men bolting | 
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r afew miles, which, with military ‘‘ impedi- | away over the bridge. The troops then marched in by the gateway and 


took possession of Fort Garry after a bloodless victory. The house th 

Riel and his ‘Secretaries of State’ had occupied was found in a state at 
great confusion ; the breakfast-things on the table not yet cloarad or 
documents of all kinds, and the private papers of the ex-Preside, 
lying about, betokened a hasty retreat. These fellows had been living 
in great luxury; the ‘Government House’ was comfortably furnished 
with Mr. MacDougall’s furniture, but though living in unaccustomed 
magnificence, they had not been able to get over their natural habit 

and had allowed everything to get into a state of dirt and disorder 
The Union Jack was now hoisted, a Royal salute fired, and three 
cheers given for the Queen, which were caught up and heartily re- 
echoed by a few of the inhabitants who had followed the troops from the 
village. It was still raining in torrents, and the whole place wag one 
sea of black slimy mud; the men were drenched to the skin, and had 
been so during tho previous night. Officers and men were, therofore 
temporarily housed inside the fort.” ‘ 


“Hic jam finis laborum.” The troops might well feel rather 
disgusted, for stout though their courage may have been, and 
perfect their perseverance and discipline, fate had decreed that 


| they should furnish little or nothing to contemporary history be. 


yond a few ephemeral ‘* leaders,” 
“ Which havo their days and cease to be.” 


| Riel, Lepine, and O'Donoghue wander off in a miserable way to 


their homes, where they are contemptuously allowed to remain 
unmolested, an insult which the ex-President and his secretaries of 
state must have felt bitterly. Little remained to be done requiring 
the presence of troops. On the 29th of August the first detach. 
ment of Regulars started on the return journey, and before the 
end of October the whole of the two battalions had reached 
Toronto or Montreal. It takes little time to state the fact, but it 
must be borne in mind that the return journey presented precisely 
the same toils and difficulties, deprived only of the accompanying 
interest of novelty. ‘The same number of portages had to be 
encountered, the same 1,200 miles to be traversed, which would 
occupy just about sufficient time to allow everything connected 
with the expedition to die out of public interest before their return, 
In England, indeed, there had never been much interest in the 
expedition to die out, and if any of the sturdy Canadian volun- 
teers had unfortunately crossed thence to this country he would 
have frequently found himself politely called upon to explain 
what the object and the result of the expedition had been, 
and whether it had concerned the policy of Britain, or 
that of the United States. We do not wonder that Captain 
Huyshe should endeavour to raise the fame of this admirable 
work from the obscurity which has unjustly shrouded it, but there 
is one very evident defect in his narrative which must greatly 
diminish the good in this respect which it might otherwise effect. 
It does not render the defect more excusable that he admits it 
himself. ‘The fact is, that the book is so written that it could not 
command the attention of anyone not previously desirous of in- 
formation on the subject. It bears too striking a resemblance to 
a log-book. If the original notes had been expanded with a little 
more zest, a little more artistic feeling, there would have been 
much in it calculated to attract the lively interest of the reader. 
There is much that is worthy of minute painting in the progress 
through such scenes of two battalions of armed troops, now drag- 
ging their heavy stores over roads whose thick clay soil made 
every step an effort, while the hateful portage-strap galled their 
foreheads; now losing themselves in the darkness of 
night among unknown bays and inlets of great lakes; now shoot- 
ing rapids witha whirl that takes the breath away ; often drenched 
to the skin, but always exemplary in their pluck, discipline, and 
good humour ; but there is a dryness in the author's description 
throughout which accords ill with such strange and varied expe- 
riences. Ile does not, indeed, make any claim for his volume 
beyond what it can fairly respond to. He writes in his preface :— 
“The following brief account of the Red River expedition has been 
mainly put together from the every-day jottings of a private journal, and 
Jays no claim to any literary merit. It bas been written in the hope of 
directing attention to the successful accomplishment of an expedition 
which was attended with more than ordinary difliculties, but which was 
completely overshadowed from first to last by the absorbing interest of 
a great Continental war.” 
But the backwoods life of which it treats is not such as can safely 
be left to the imagination of readers, and for one who may desire to 
arrive at the uncoloured facts, there are mavy whose single object 
is enjoyment. At the same time it is more easy to obtain over- 
coloured reports of such parts of the world as few travellers visit 
than descriptions which, as far as they go, breathe at least the 
genuine spirit of truth, though leaving much to be filled in by the 
artistic reader’s own power of conception, and if Captain Huyshe’s 
volume only too well verifies its engagements in being uncom- 
monly like a private diary, we have no doubt but, in its claims of 
truthfulness and real interest in so far as the facts will afford 
interest, it will equally satisfy expectation. 
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THE MARKED MAN.* 

We don’t know who Mr. Frank Trollope may be, but we make no 

doubt he is fired by a laudable ambition to rival his great name- 

sakes as an author of fiction. We cannot conscientiously say that 


he has succeeded in reminding us of any of the three ‘Trollopes, | 


but then be has taken an entirely different line. His aim has 
apparently been to sit at the feet of those beloved writers of our 
childhood who mixed with such inimitable impartiality the ex- 
tremely improbable in incident with the highly moral in tone, and 
who passed with such astonishing abruptness from the uninten- 
tionally ludicrous pictures of scowling malevolence to the edifying 
example of saintly patience and forgiveness. And as a copyist of 
this school of ancient masters Mr. Frank Trollope has achieved, we 
think, very eminent success. To suit the subject to the style, he 
has chosen the early part of this century for his time, and has 
introduced, with as light touches as were possible to his somewhat 
ponderous hand, some of the celebrities of that period. Welling- 
ton, Sugden, Hook, Mathews, Liston, Cellini, Brummell, 
associate, with affable condescension, with the somewhat less- 
known personages evolved by Mr. Trollope’s brain. ‘Thus the 
Marked Man is the very particular friend of the embryo 
Lord Chancellor, and the trusted and loved subordinate of the 
great General. It is not these distinctions, great as they are, how- 
ever, nor any other distinctions, social or intellectual, that make 
our hero a marked man; it is a well-defined oak tree over his 
left breast. So that the title is a humorous play upon words, and 
deceives us, as titles usually do now-a-days. ‘The Marked Man 
is the elder of twin brothers born at the death of their father 
—a baronet, who owned the next most princely place in this king- 
dom to Windsor Castle. It is apparently perched up somewhere on 
the Cumberland mountains, on the side of Skiddaw or Saddleback, 
at any rate within a walk of Keswick. As the late baronet was 
killed by the fall of an oak tree, it is, of course, clear that the 
bereaved mother is bound to conceive a dislike or, “‘ not to put too 
fine a point upon it,” a deadly hatred to the son and heir, who 
carries about a picture of the fatal tree, and having at considerable 
future inconvenience to herself bought the silence of Singleton, the 
nurse who attended upon her, and procured the honest young 
apothecary an appointment in India, the heir is forthwith 
banished from his mother’s sight and heart, and Master—now Sir 
—Alfred reigns in his stead. At fourteen years of age Herbert 
comes home from his humble seminary of learning, and determines 
to take his mother’s heart by storm; he all but succeeds, when an 
accident happens to him which has so often proved fatal to the 
plans and the peace of the male half of the human race. Oh! 


{astonished that my mother should permit her to take such 
| liberties?” Virtue is its own reward, and Herbert, like Wilson, 
} Was soon never to want a friend ; for he made himself so useful to 
Lord Wellington in the Peninsula, that that great General never 
| lost sight of him, and actually dined with him and his wife one 
Sunday at Fulham in the days of their poverty ; on which occa- 
sion, some gardeners nearly took the Duke to a neighbouring 
lunatic asylum, so condescending and humorously familiar were 
his manners. On the death of his mother, Herbert returns to 
England, and lights on a friend, ‘‘ Stevens,” who takes him in 
cautiously to his rooms in Berkeley Street—sending to Charing Cross 
for his servant's luggage—and where Herbert, not without Stevens's 
polite acquiescence, we must admit, bores him with one hundred and 
nine pages of history of his life, including verbatim accounts of al} 
his little gossips with Wilson—in which he does not forget the order 
and wording of the remarks made from five to fifteen years ago— 
and ingenuous confidences of the little demonstrations of affection 
which had on these several, occasions passed between himself 
and her. It is scarcely of moment to note that this unbroken 
revelation in Berkeley Street immediately after his return to Eng- 
land on his mother’s death includes many events that happened 
| after this return ; or that somehow it ends in Hounslow ; or that 
Stevens, though the strange history was revealed to him apparently 
for some practical purpose, never opens his mouth at its conclusion, 
nor appears again on the scene. But before we dismiss him we 
| must do Herbert the justice of showing that Stevens brought it 
on himself, and we shall at the same time record Stevens’s mention 
of his friend, honourable alike to both. At the same time, we 
shall be giving our readers an opportunity of judging of Mr. Frank 
Trollope’s style :— 

“* You know something of my history,’ began the Major; ‘ but perhaps, 
if it will not boro you, I had better enter into a full, trae, and particular 
account,’—‘Do so,’ said the Colonel. ‘I am anxious to hear all the 
| details, for I havo always considered your position somewhat peculiar.’ 
—_ You are right. There is something very peculiar in my position ; 
| so much so, indeed, that its parallel is only to be found in the pages of 
| some novel or romance.’—* Well, lot mo hear all the particulars of this. 
romance. At any rate, I presume you are now a rich man ?’—‘ I am no 
better off than I was before my mother's death. She has not left me a 
farthing.’—‘ Her antipathy towards you has gone with her to the grave, 
—horrible!’—‘ No; from what my faithful old friend and servant of our 
family has told me, I think she relented, at the eleventh hour,—at least 
I hope so..—‘You have often named to me this strange feeling of a 
mother towards her son, but never even hinted at the cause.’—‘ No; 
and my reason for not enlightening you, or any of my friends, was 
| Solely from delicacy towards those I was bound to respect, and my 
| reluctance to communicate what would only inflict pain, without in the 
| slightest degree ameliorating the evil.’—* Done with your accustomed 
| kindness of heart, my dear Fitzgerald. But what on earth could cause 

such unrelenting antipathy from a mothor to such a son ?’—‘ You shall 





| 


what have not rotten thread, brittle buttons, and overmuch starch to | bear all I can tell you on this point, but you must promise to let it be 


answer for !—who does not know the sensation of hot confusion | @ strictly confidential communication.’—‘ Certainly,’ replied Colonel 
when the omnibus to the train is waiting, when the ladies are shiver- | 5t@¥e0s.—' From what I have hoard-—for I was not born till after the 
ing in the hall in their ball d en then: alate Bee b death of Sir William Fitzgerald, my father—the late Baronet was some- 

8 all dresses, when the chair has to be taken | what eccentric, or rather, I should say, peculiar in his opinions. He 


and the hour for the meeting has arrived; or, in the case of a| did not consider either high rank or a princely fortune ontitled him, or 
clergyman, when the five minutes’ bell bas begun? What agony | any man similarly circumstanced, to lead a life of ease and uselessness. 





when, at anil moments, that awful snap is heard, and the collar | On the contrary, he deemed it his duty to exert himself to do something 
and shirt reject the proffered union! Yes! as the ardent and 
ingenuous Herbert trembled at the signs of a relenting love, that 
fate-defying button gave way, and his shirt, flying back a con- 
siderable distance in the rebound, revealed his own and closed his 


as he was so much better fitted for the manager of large estates. 
He had been trained in the highest principles of rectitude and 
self-denial by the excellent and worthy couple at whose school he 
had been placed, while young Alfred, spoiled by his mother to the 
utmost, ‘‘ had grown from bad to worse and hardened as a stone.” 
Herbert's affections, checked in their manifestations towards his 
mother, find satisfaction in the good housekeeper, and on his 
leaving college they fall into each other's arms at the town mansion 
in Portman Square, where he kisses her “ for the thirtieth time,” 
and where, we are sorry to say, nature would have her way, and 
urged these good creatures to call Singleton names in consequence 
of her influence over the Lady mother. ‘ ¢ Only to think,’ pursued 
the kind old woman emphatically, ‘that such a low hussy as that 
should domineer over one so! I couldn’t allow it, Master Herbert, 
and your poor father, if he’d been alive, he wouldn't have allowed 
iteither. He loved me,’ she continued, wiping her eyes, ‘ and he 
Tespected me too.’” ‘I have not the slightest doubt of that,’ | 
said I, pressing her hand, ‘and I—I love and respect you too, and | 
always shall; I should be the most ungrateful fellow that was 
ever born if I did not, after all the love and kindness you 
have evinced towards me. Yes, Wilson, as long as I live you 
shall never want a friend. But as to that wretch Singleton, I am 





* The Marked Man. By Frank Trollope. London: T. Cautley Newby. 1871. | 


| for his country, in which he held so large a stake. He was more than 
| once solicited to represent the county in which his extensive property 

was situated, but he refused. Like myself, he had a strong bias for a 
| military life, which, no doubt, I inherit from him. I have heard the 


Duke, who knew my father woll, say “that the English nation, in los- 


. . : _— | ing Fitzgerald, lost a great general.” '—* An assertion of no small import- 
mother’s bosomagainst him for ever. This was the more unfortunate, 


ance,’ interrupted his friend.—‘ Yes, and one I have always valued.’— 
‘It may, moreover, prove of some value to Sir William's son, one of 


| these days,’ said the Colone!, with a significant nod of the head.— 


‘Perhaps so.—‘I beg pardon, Fitzgerald, for interrupting the story of 
your life. Pray proceed.’” 

When Herbert returns to England, he determines on the ‘‘ arduous 
and by no means easy task” of reforming his profligate brother, 
who, with some inconsistency, is made to blush when recounting 


his expenses and troubles with horses, jewels, and perfumes. ‘This, 
! 


| however, is not a success, and Herbert loses what little influence 


he might have had by falling in love with the lady it suited Siz 
Alfred to marry. And though, with very ancient and very un- 


| reasonable ideas of honour, Herbert sacrifices both himself and 


Lady Susan for his brother’s sake, it is of no avail, for a letter gets 
into the wrong envelope, and Sir Alfred smiles a satanic smile, and 
decides at once that his brother is guilty of treachery. ‘ The 
baronet stood for some minutes in a sort of stupefaction by the 
intelligence. When he recovered his energies, his first impulse was 
to re-read the sentence. Yes: there it was, as clear as the sun at 


|noon-day. A most peculiar smile gradually stole over his features 


until it reached his eyes, which flashed like forke1 lightning. So 
fearful was the expression his countenance assumed, that he abso- 
lutely shuddered as he caught the reflection of himself in the glass 
near which he was standing. At length he muttered—” but we 
abstain from sayiug what he muttered. 
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lid Seen. 
Meantime, we have some sweetly pastoral scenes—in which | would have been so painful to the family feelings. But Wwe must 
Herbert and Lady Susan linger on the banks of the Thames near | Say it is provokingly annoying to find that all this powerful 
her mother’s abode—ushered in by a more exciting one, in which machinery has been constructed for nothing, as, under thege cir. 
the former saves a little boy from drowning at the risk of his own | cumstances, Sir Herbert would have succeeded to the title and 
life, and is restored to animation by Lady Susan. It is instructive | property without any startling discoveries; and we louse, besides 
to observe how set upon wisdom their minds must have been, | the edifying spectacle we had anticipated of the lofty and generous 
when Herbert at such a time in refusing brandy from the farmer | charity with which we are sure Sir Herbert would have treateg 
says smiling, ‘*‘ No’ is a word I’ve learnt to say, and I’ve found | his brother, in his deposed and crest-fallen estate. 
the lesson invaluable. Brandy would only heat me.’ ‘It would,’ | A word as to an innovation which we have never observed 
said the young lady approvingly, ‘you are better without/it.’| before. In the centre of the fly-leaf facing the title-page is an 
“I am glad you think I am acting prudently,’ replied Fitzgerald, | attractive-looking paragraph in small type, the perusal of which 
bowing. ‘Permit me to return you my best thanks for the sea- | we commenced with much interest and attention, sure that it con. 
sonable assistance you have rendered me.’ ‘I was glad to have it | tained the nucleus of the story, or a touching dedication, ag the 
in my power,’ she replied gravely. ‘I always make it a rule to | wont of such-looking paragraphs is. It was with a sense of some- 
be useful whenever I can, be the occasion what it may.’ ‘Do | thing very like humiliation for both publisher and author that we 
you,’ said Fitzgerald, regarding her with increasing admiration. | discovered we were reading an appeal to ladies in favour of a drapery 
* Yes, it’s my code,’ rejoined she, smiling.” After this we are not establishment, in the management of which we are informed 
surprised to find that she rather worries her mother by ill-timed | the principle is that of small profits and quick returns. Can this 
visits to sick children when guests are waiting for dinner, to| be a sly hit of Mr. T. Cautley Newby’s, having a covert reference 
whom, with simple naiveté, she relates the charitable cause of her | to the small profit of reading the Marked Man, and to its quick 
detention. Herbert is delighted with all this, and shares her | return to Mr. Mudie’s shelves ? 
walks and attentions to the sick cottagers, taking the opportunity 
of saying how he looks forward to a ** shooting-jacket sort of life, 
surrounded by little ones and pets about me [Mr. Trollope’s THE SERVICE OF THE POOR.* 
English halts a little], and a few select friends, refined but not | Tus book is an inquiry into the foundation of the claim of 
fussy.” She, too, soliloquizes ‘* what a paradise this would be religious sisterhoods to make better provision for the service of the 
with a congenial spirit!” Lady Susan’s mamma is of a different | poor than secular associations or individual effort. It touches 
stamp, delighting in balls and assemblies, to which we are dragged | incidentally, and with much wisdom and tenderness, on so many 
about with her and introduced to Lady Overdone—the vulgar of the relations of women, particularly of single women, with 
wife of a rich banking lord~and to Lord Always-ailing, a | society, that it may be read with advantage by many who have 
grumbling valetudinarian. And here it is that we meet those | never thought of entering a sisterhood. 
historical characters, Hook, Brummell, &c., and that the story/ ‘The first part of the book is a narrative account of several 
becomes very heavy with Lady Overdone’s outrageous mal-/ Catholic and one Protestant religious association; also of one 
apropisms ani the puns most unfairly fathered by Mr. Trol- | secular association, the Liverpool Nurse-'Training Institution, and 
dope on Theodore Hook. But how is the dullness compensated | the district nursing connected with it; it also contains a chapter 
by the quivering interest of what follows!—culminating in| 9) the place taken by sisters of charity in France, which is so 
@ tragedy that renis the clouds and is completed in the lonely involved with the whole question of the relation of the State to its 
depths of Wastwater. But we must not forestall. Sir Alfred is | poor, that it can scarcely be held as an illustration of the position 
ruined at the gambling-table, so Lady Susan’s relations do not so | open to charitable sisterhoods in this country. It does appear, 
much mind her refusing him; and Herbert, assisted by Mr. | however, that sisters of charity in the French hospitals occupy a 
Sugden—the good ubiquitous angel of the piece—marries her, | position rather resembling that of head nurses or superintendents 
and is himself rained by an absconding agent. The Great Duke | than of under-nurses. 
thea gots bm a pen in Canada and they are 0 the point of | The second part of the book is that which contains the argu- 
sailing, when—while waiting at Portsmouth for their vessel—they | ment, of which we chal ter to sive 0 chest dheteh. theach sabe 
stroll down to see an American vessel arrive, at which juncture, takin; on the eemenete re ke - vale t diffe ; Pi = f a 
and in contradiction of the adage that “ truth is stranger than | 5) . a4 the r Te en 
lien ein cet Cita of Wide tents. tention tn dt cial 1at in which Miss Stephen las dealt with them. She has care- 
ria ’ g tn bis arms 4 | fully treated many topics which we cannot even attempt to touch 
‘dying woman who has come to confess a fraud to Herbert. It is y 7 ae : 
Singlets, thewines, Bc. Gedgen, who hes jest boon mode 6 jes- | but we can honestly recommend the book to all who are interested 
tice of the peace —it could not have henmecl more fortanately OO oe ee cngpinge coger ae pase: preamp - 
takes her deposition about the eldest son having the oak tree rose peste — — aan niger erg og merge tora: 
Sh heaiih. titece dea, Mall he raat theological differences between what, in a broad sense, she 
eft breast, before death kindly clears her away as being of no < sats so 
farther use, Then comes Booth—Sir Alfred’s footman—who saw his | — oe nee oe beg egal me ¢ 
master quarrel with the honest doctor, on the latter’s return from aoe ae — ee ene — — 
India, and prepare to shoot him only a heart-disease got the first — oS party — nig = 
turn jast as Sir Alfred's pistol was cocked, and knocked over the a 1) see — a agua A a 
doctor, saving Sir Alfred any trouble exce tin ‘that of abstracting ee 8 Se = a peng — -_ = 
the important memorandum from the ccillindl dailies oud deedan pinged ee ree eee So sane ages ts 
it to fragments and scattering them to the tn Bat the frag. want — party, —s — gps ee one 
sits ane éaliaiieds tn tke 5 Parenti Booth dl rade Nea may be briefly explained thus :—Religious associations claim to 
enh slant Seales aaa Pan oer tint Sir Alfred tng es | promote the salvation of souls better than others would do, and it 
he ” hich to al A eae & i 8 | is plain that this claim implies the belief that this power of im- 
RESET TS OD SP GNONND CNEr BS WE oe Oe the parting salvation is one which can be produced, or at least ascer- 
memorandum or his life. Booth, however, prefers a third course of | tained under certain conditions of life. But there is no gauge of 
jumping out of the window and making his market with Herbert. | personal holiness, beyond the very insutlicient one of obedience to 
Then comes the dénoucient, Herbert determines on a Quixotic | certain definite rules of conduct. Even if there were such a gauge, 
pilgrimage to ere with his brother, and insists on the miserable | a+ what height should the standard of qualification to impart sal- 
Booth accompanying him. They learn that Sir Alfred—now ahalf- | vation be set? and might not the measure vary in the same person 
mad misanthrope, and an uncombed, unwashed miser—is Away OD | as successive stages of development were reached? Such 
— earn _ notwithstanding the approach of night religious life, then, as we can definitely ascertain and measure 
ps Boogie ws bean’ sail eee od take em can be only the assent to certain doctrines, the acceptance 
ii We ocean poncer th eet tate ieee a 7. os ace of certain rites, and the observance of certain rules of conduct. 
ling his ches pe on inne cle et : = “i oo yin That salvation, or the true relation of man to God, the state 
inte te Ti te ‘on sed caasiciat a te < ats beyond all others to be desired by men, is a necessary consequence 
—_ seutiitn tae ed sameiaitthied Teal . . <n of the acceptance of certain rites, doctrines, and rules of conduct, — 
dqntien tines sal Pd Pemaenenaer peda pd rom an is, in short, the position of the ecclesiastical party ; and, believing 
into the lake; but he misses his footin somehow oat falling a wn = a ee = oe gets 
entities ; “ene = ’ ailing against | machinery seems best adapted to obtain this acceptance, even 
$ also now of no further use—over they go together. though it should carry out less perfectly, or with greater sacrifices, 
As the only depositaries of the wicked secret who cannot be trusted 
are now no more and Sir Alfred sleeps with his fathers, Sir Her- | ,.7 Jie Service of the Poor, teing an Inniry inte ths Reawns for and agai 
bert ascends the throne without any of that ¢claircissement which , Stephen. London: Macmillan, 
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the minor and more immediate objects for which it works, which | most good which is the least expected. An association is never 
are, in fact, only means to an all-important end. formed to meet one particular case, but a certain class of cases, 

The secularist party, on the other hand, look upon salvation, or and therefore does raise expectations in those who believe them- 
the true relation of man to God, as the most perfect friendship, | selves likely to come withiu the scope of its ministrations. 
in fact, the closest communion into which human nature All these facts seem to show that relief, in Miss Stephen's sense 
can enter with the divine. This communion, which is varied of the word, except on the plan of the parish allowance, which 
and manifold in its forms as human powers and perceptions, they aims at being suicidal, is better done by individual than by asso- 
cannot limit, either for themselves or others, and therefore do not | ciated work. ‘The gain is more certain, and the dangers less. ‘To 
feel that it can be communicated in any given formula. It finds , these inherent dangers religious associations add temptations to 
its expression in a good life, but only a life absolutely perfect on | insincerity in religious professions. The plea of religious associa- 
all sides would express perfect communion, and, as was pointed | tions to be the only or at least the best guarantee of fidelity in 
out above, no gauge of the measure of holiness can be applied. charitable work, having been answered, that of affording training, 

Therefore, all that the Secularists aim at in joint action is to) direction, and protection remains to be considered. 
remove obstacles to the growth of this communion, to prune, and) ‘The training of teachers has long been provided for in other 
ater, and let in air and light, and leave individual holiness | ways, and of late years the training of nurses has been carried on 
to deliver its own message, in proportion to its own measure. | successfully in secular institutions, such as St. Thomas's Hospital, 

If the theory of the ecclesiastical party be correct, then, and | the Liverpool Nurse-Training Institution, &c. A well-managed 
then only, is the claim of religious sisterhoods as a class to be general hospital, to which a healthy, comfortable, and as far as 
most capable of imparting spiritual benefits established. If this | possible, pleasant, Nurses’ Home is attached, is the best of training- 
fails, the claims of supplying the necessary guarantee for the, schools. ‘I'he probationers act as under-nurses, thereby overcoming 
fidelity of their members, and affording them training, direction, | a want greatly felt in French hospitals, and still more so in English 
protection, centralization of authority, and the society of sym- workhouse hospitals, which do not train their own probationers. 
pathizing equals, remain to be answered. We think, however, that more provision is still needed for the 

Miss Stephen considers that the burden of proof rests with the | training of superintendents and hospital matrons. It is found 
supporters of religious associations, because they propose an in-| that this work, which requires a faculty of organization and com- 
novation which, considering the sacrifices it involves—sacrifices | mand, is that part of the work of nursing, which is really better 
not of pleasure, but of helpfulness in other directions, and of that | done by women of more education than is requisite for the work 
education which the natural circumstances of life supply—is abso- | of ordinary nurses, and ladies have hitherto found the easiest 
lutely hurtful and in itself unnecessary, unless it be proved to | access to such training as they need for these posts by entering 

work better than secular associations can be made todo. Of the) religious sisterhoods, Many women feel that without such a 

three branches into which the service of the poor may be roughly thorough understanding of the work as is to be attained only by 

divided, nursing, teaching, and relief, nursing is the one in| having done it themselves, they are not fit to undertake its organi- 
which fidelity is most severely tried by hard duties and propor- | zation. One great difficulty in going through the ordinary 
tionate temptations. The chief of these, owing to the sometimes | nurse's training is that the physical strain of the work is at first 
unavoidably exhausting and anxious nature of the employment, | very great, even to those whose course of life has included much 
the tendency of patients to bribe by means of fees, and the cir- | standing and active employment, such as domestic servants, 
cumstances of much of their work, are drunkenness, dishonesty, attendants in shops, and factory workers, the class from which 
and impropriety of conduct. These temptations are, no doubt, many nurses come. Besides this, nurses and probatiouers are 
surmounted where the conventual ideal towards which all religious usually expected to take some portion of house-work, aud this 

sisterhoods more or less aspire is fully carried out. |does appear an unnecessary addition to the fatigue which a 

But besides being sober, honest, and modest, a nurse must be | superiutendent has to go through in training. It need scarcely be 
kind to her patients, watchful, intelligent, and physically strong. | said that women whose pride would keep them from doing such 

All these qualifications she may well possess without strong or, work, or from associating, so far as the rules of the institution 

definite religious feeling, still more, without strong or definite) may require, on equal terms with the other nurses, would be no 

religious belief, so that the class of good nurses excludes many | gain to the profession. But it does seem unnecessary to add the 
religious women, while the class of women fit for religious sister- | fatigue of housework to the nurse-training of those who probably 
hoods excludes many good nurses; and thus, by applying a double , already know enough about it to dispense with going through the 








— 








standard of competency to the profession of nursing we should | 
lessen our available staff of workers,—an evident evil, unless no 

other certain guarantee of professional fitness can befound. That | 
this is not the case is proved by the success of the Liverpool Nurse- | 
Training Institution, and other similar institutions. ‘The same 

reasoning applies to the work of education, only the temptations | 
surrounding it are less strong. Under the head of administration 

of relief, Miss Stephen includes all systematic visitation of the, 
poor, and all attempts to improve their circumstances, pecuniary or 

not. This work is generally undertaken from motives of bene- 

volence, and brings with it no special temptation requiring any 

guarantee of conduct. ‘I'he moral and religious influence of the | 
district visitor, unless she becomes an intimate and trusted friend, 
which can happen only in a few cases, can be but very small. She 
is involved in all the difficulties of seeing immediate distress which 
it lies in her power easily to remove, and yet perhaps in doing so she 
is but saving dependence, want of forethought, and vice from their 
natural consequences ; in fact, only staving off an evil that it may 
recur with greater force. ‘The real good that she can hope to do 
is that of serving as a connecting-link between the comparative | 
want of knowledge (professional, economical, and sanitary) of the 
poor, and the comparative knowledge of the rich. ‘The poor will 
seek information which the rich can supply, through her, and 
her own friends may learn from her the facts concerning those 
Wants of the poor, to which remedial measures, instead of mere 
Palliations, can be applied. This work is better fitted for indivi- 
dual than associated effort. It needs no training save that of 
“‘a clearhead...... experience of life on one’s own account, 
and that wisdom which results from wide views of things, —from 
the habit of taking into account past and future, as well as 
present time, and remote as well as immediate interests.” | 
Moreover, private benevolence may make experiments in indivi- 

dual cases, without raising future expectations. It is almost worthy 

of becoming an axiom in philanthropy, that that charity does the , 


details, or if they do not, can easily learn it at some other time and 
in a much shorter period than that of their term as probationers. 
Would it not be possible to set aside some portion of a Nurses’ 
Home for pupils who should receive no salary, like the other 
probationers, or even pay a small sum towards the expenses of the 
home, being spared al! fatigue which would not make their future 
career more efficient, and which, from previous habits of life, is 
more likely to tell upon them than on the ordinary probationers. 
Another advantage, at present in the hands of religious gister- 
hoods, is the centralization of authority. When an extra supply 
of nurses is required in cases of war or epidemics, it is easy to 
apply to the superior of a religious order, who has at her imme- 


| diate disposal the required number of trained nurses. But it is 


obvious that if the supply is to be equal to times of great demand, 
it is greater than is wauted in ordinary times, and therefore many 
reserv2 nurses must be kept from other occupations. Miss Stephen 
proposes that this difliculty be overcome by keeping a register of 
all women, whether ready to act as simple nurses or superintendents, 
who have gone through some preliminary training, and are willing 
to be called upon in emergencies. This seems an excellent sug- 
gestion. ‘The mere sense of readiness and capability to serve would 
save many women living at home from the feeling of a want of 
definite purpose in life, which is not to be overcome even by the 
faithful performance of chance duties. ‘The training gone through 
would probably be useful to a woman in her relations both with 
rich and poor. We would suggest, however, that she should re- 
tain the power to refuse the call, if, at the time it came, incom- 


' patible with other claims. Few objections, we faucy, would be 


made by anyone to women joining such an army of reserve, while 
the distinct engagement eutered into would save them from the 
persuasions of others and their own consequent hesitation. 

In a very good and thoughtful chapter on the interests of 
charitable women, Miss Stephen discusses the need of such pro- 
tection. Entrance into a sisterhood does give to charitable work 
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the stamp of official duty, does protect from conflicting claims, |inhabited only by savage tribes. 








| Yet had the Atlantic Cable 
from hindrances, and the constant trifling interruptions to | proved, as it then seemed likely to prove, a failure, the world 
business, which form a vexatious element in the home life of most | would have been the gainer by the enterprise of this handful of 
women, does save from the pain of a perpetual reconsideration of brave men, for they have proved the practicability of the scheme 
the value of work, does to some extent settle life as no other they had at heart. But just as success seemed all but within 
contract but marriage does. ‘The absence of vows scarcely makes | their grasp, news of the final triumph of the Atlantic Cable 
the engagement less binding where it is considered emphatically | reached them, and of course all their plas Were at once abandoned, 
“the service of God.” As a sister of charity, too, a woman | and they returned to their homes rich only ia much experience. 
gains an occupation in which the fact of being unmarried enables | Whether the desolate regions through which they passed will ever 
her to widen rather than to contract her sympathies and affections. | in the course of the long ages become fit for civilized man is g 
To herself this is probably the greatest gain of all. | question outside our present subject. Those regions as they now 
On the other hand, to gain these advantages she sacrifices much | stand present sufficiently perplexing problems to the philan- 
the greater part of her power of helpfulness towards those with | thropist or the naturalist. Mr. Bush tells his story extremely 
whom she is most closely bound by nature. There is no special | well. He, like Mr. Kennan (who, it may be remembered, algo a 
want of the poor as a class, which the rich as a class can supply, | short time since gave to the world hisnarrative of this expedition), 
but that of relief. ‘The needs of nursing and teaching are common | was delighted with Kamtchatka, and records his astonishment at 
to both, and people need helping in their work and their prosperity | finding what he expected to be it bleak and desolate country « g 
as well as in their sickness and sorrow. There seems to be no| scene of majestic wildness, in many respects surpassingly 
special reason why the single woman who takes the poor into the | beautiful.” He does not mention the clotted crea and preserve 
sphere of her affections and duties need leave out the rich. Five | of crushed rose-leaves which so impressed Mr. Kennan’s imagina- 
courses are open to her :—(1) Entering a religious sisterhood ; (2) | tion as forming part of their first meal ia Kamtchatka; but he 
living at home and working as a member of a religious associa- | describes Mr. Flenger’s house, in Petropaulovski, which he 
tion ; (3) living at home and working independently ; (4) going | says is the counterpart of the other better houses in the 
to live in a secular institution ; (5) living at home and working as | place, and says, “The rooms were all high and comfortable, 
a member of a secular association. ‘The two latter courses will | well papered and carpeted, and furnished with a view more to 
afford most of the protection of religious associations, while the | ease than elegauce ;” and he also alludes to the profusion of wild 
third gives perhaps the largest scope for individual influence. | flowers which adorned the hill-sides, and to his surprise at finding 
Secular association does not debar from the exercise of personal | whortleberries and blackberries, and learaing that raspberries, 
religious influence. Probably, indeed, those who most deeply feel | gooseberries, and cranberries grew in the greatest profusion in 
what great possibilities of love and goodness lie undeveloped in | some localities. But the Kamtchatkan summer is short, and it is 
human spirits will be the most anxious to remove all obstacles to | difficult to realize the strength of the inducement which makes men 
such development ; but if they look on men’s nature as a whole, | like Mr. Flenger forego all that is commonly thought most worth 
and not as mapped out into separate departments, through only | having in civilized life, and in voluntary exile endure, as in the 
une or two of which God can awake the sleeping spirit, they are | instance before us, a three years’ suspension of all intercourse with 
content to do only that portion of work of which they are capable, | European life. It was three years, Mr. Bush says, since a mail had 
and leave him to draw thence what corollaries he will. arrived from St. Petersburgh, vid Siberia. And the only informa- 
And here we come to one of the greatest drawbacks of retire- | tion of the external world which had reached the station during 
ment to a religious community, viz., the limitation of sympathy | that time, ‘* was from one or two vessels that call annually at the 
and influence to one side of human nature. ‘The sympathy, free- | harbour.” ith y 
dom from contradiction, and peace of mind which it offers to its | Mr. Bush gives an amusing description of a ride to the environs 
members are an attraction, dangerous, if not positively hurtful, | of Petropaulovski, and a sketch of the station of Avatcha, where, 
on apy other ground than the assumption of having already | he writes, ‘* we were greeted with one of the most magnificent sights 
attained to absolute truth and goodness. ‘This assumption, in | I ever beheld,—range above range of hills receding from the shore, 
regard to religious truth at least, is in fact that, and that only, | and far above them all, towering eleven thousand feet in height, the 
upon which the real claim of religious associations to be able to | magnificent volcanic peak of Avatcha.” ‘* ‘Though distant thirty 
impart spiritual benefits rests. If this be so falsely made, we | miles, its snowy summit, glittering in the sunlight, was so keenly 








think the argument in favour of retirement to religious com- 
munities must fall through. 

The perfect mind is certainly a peaceful one, because there is no 
struggle, but the peaceful mind is not necessarily perfect. We 
should even say that to be content with imperfection is a bar to 
the attainment of perfection. Association with inferiors or like- 


minded equals only, has a tendency to produce certainty of belief | 
and satisfaction in attainment, and to these may be sacrificed | 


growth in wisdom, truth, and goodness. Women, especially young 


women, have much to learn, and it is a pity to shut themselves | 


out, however large-hearted they may be, from the teaching of 
thoughtful men, and of all the varied experience of life, though 
sometimes the price to be paid for it be doubt, and contradiction, 
aud loneliness. The true attitude of mind from which both to give 


and to receive seems to us that of Chaucer’s clerk of Oxenford :— 


‘And gladly wolde he lerne, and gladly teche.”’ 





REINDEER, DOGS, AND SNOW-SHOES.* 
We had thought the history of the Russo-American Telegraph 
and Exploring Expeditions was nearly exhausted, but in reading 
Mr. Bush’s narrative, if we gain little information that is posi- 
tively fresh, we have at least the advantage of looking at the old 
scenes from another point of view. Most of our readers are 
familiar with the broad facts of the case,—how an enterprising 
party of men under Colonel Charles Bulkley set out in July, 1865, 
to explore a route for telegraphic communication between the Old 
World and the New,—in fact, ‘connect Victoria, at the mouth 
of the Frazer river, in British Columbia, with the Russian town 
of Nikolayefsk, at the mouth of the Amoor river, in Asia, vid 
Behring’s Straits.” A glance at the map will convince the most 
unpractised eye of the difficulty of such an exploration, through 
several thousand miles of an unknown and inhospitable region, 





* Reindeer, Dogs, and Snow-Shoes. 


By Richard J. Bush. London: Sampson Low, 
Sop, and Marston, 1871. 


|cut against the bright azure of the sky it did not appeara mile 
| away :”— 


“ This poak is a perfect cone, and so steep that one constantly expects 
the huge masses of snow and ice to come dashing down its sid2s to the 
| snow limit, and drop off into boundless space ; below the snow-line, the 
| bare distant mountain was blended with and lost in the sky and haze, 
| leaving the snowy summit apparently suspended from the heavens by 
some invisible cord. Far to the south rose its noble rival, old Villen- 
chinski, a spire of burnished silver. To the left, in the immediate 
foreground, in a graceful curve, extended the white beach, circling the 
head of the bay; and just before us, at the mouth of a small river that 
winds its way through the deep grass and clusters of white birches on 
the plain beyond, lay the small group of huts—picturesque in the dis- 
| tance—that compose the town of Avatcha. When the view first broke 

upon our vision we all involuntarily stopped, awe-stricken by the 
grandeur and sublimity of the scone. Not a word was spoken for some 
| minutes; but, with eyes and mouth open, each one stood, dreading to 
speak for fear of dispelling the vision.” 

But it was not among visions of loveliness that the days of out 
exploring party were to be passed. A few days later, and theit 
winter journey fairly began. But before taking leave of 
Kamtchatka, Mr. Bush mentions the fact that Kamtchatkan furs 
are the finest produced in the whole Russian dominions, and that 
the annual taxes imposed by Government upon the natives are 
always collected in furs, the collector having the right to select 
for the Government the best, which are usually reserved for the 
private use of the royal family. ‘The furs thus obtained are kept 
in Government magazines, and without much danger from depre- 
dators, as the penalty of stealing from Government is death. “A 
| pity,” says Mr. Bush, ia a parenthesis, with very conscious sarcasm, 

‘a pity that such a law could not be established and enforced ip 
America.” ‘The first natives with whom they became at all 
‘intimately acquainted were the Cilaks, said to be a branch of the 
‘Tungusians. ‘They were the original inhabitants of the country 
of the Lower Amoor at the time of the first visit of the 
whites.” ‘hey number now some thousand souls. 
The strongest anti-Darwinian would find himself puzzled if 
brought face to face with some of these trives, aud finda few 
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sstions not easy of solution rise involuntarily to his mind. The | their determination, and while human beings were choosing the 
Gilaks seem a filthy rac2, without forethought, without generous | nights with their pleasant coolness as fitter for toil. On the 
- anulses of any kind. The improvidence of all the tribes is so | whole, we think, after carefully studying the various records given 
— that famine in winter is the ordinary rule, men and dogs by different members of this Arctic expedition, though its object 
perishing for want of food, which in summer is so abundant as to | was defeated, their labour was not entirely lost, and Mr. Bush has 
demand scarcely more than the extra labour of a week to store it | given additional interest to his own narrative by the clearness of 
against the necessities of winter. But the extra labour is rarely | his illustrations. 
bestowed. ‘The same state of degradation, of the dragging out of 

q miserable and forlorn existence, seems true of the T'ungusians. A COMMON-PLACE CRITIC.* 

And the whole question of the influence of climate upon character’ Mr. Grauam’s volume is marked by industry and accuracy, but 
presents itself. The obstacles to T ungusian improvement seem | for any of the higher qualifications demanded from the historian 
insuperable in the dreary regions in which he passes his days ; and | of literature and art we look in vain in these pages. ‘The writer 
yet side by side with him dwells the great tribe of the Yakouts, has apparently undertaken a task for which he is incompetent, and 
subject to like influences, yet possessed of very considerable intelli- | his * View of Literature and Art” is often little better than a 


| 
gence, dwelling in permanent abodes, rudely but comfortably fur- | catalogue of names and a repetition of familiar and common-place 
nished. They can manufacture jewelry and metal work, and carve 


qa 








criticism. It should be said, however, for it is to Mr. Graham's 
ivory after the manner, says Mr. Bush, of the Chinese and Japanese, | credit, that he writes of his attempt with rare modesty, and does 
and he adds, ‘‘ many of their designs are very beautiful.” The | not pretend ‘ to much originality or novelty.” Moreover, since the 
town of Yakoutsk was built by them 300 years ago, and now con- | book abounds with facts and contains a good index, it will be 
tains 6,000 inhabitants. Mr. Bush’s testimony would go to prove found of considerable value as a work of reference. Ia his notice 
that they have greatly improved from their intercourse with the | of Literature, Mr. Graham confines his attention to history, 
Russians, who conquered them, and whose religion, language, and | fiction, poetry, essays, letter-writing, and books of voyages and 
customs they at length adopted. ‘They are, in fact, says our| travels, excluding from his survey—no doubt from sutticient 
American author, the Yankees of Siberia. In nothing perhaps! motives—the political, philosophical, and theological works of the 
were the travellers more disappointed than in the stations or | period. There is little in the volume to show whether or not the 
little Russian villages upon which they came from time to time. | writer has read the books he undertakes to criticize. His comments, 
Generally a few officials making the best or worst of their exile, | for instance, in the first chapter, upon the histories of Hume, 
a degraded priest, and a dilapidated church were the most visible | Gibbon, and Robertson are such as any man might make who 
sigas of anything like civilized life. Hospitality was never lack- | had read the best criticisms on these writers, and the superficial 
ing. But if a place like Okhotsk can be described as Mr. Bush has | character of his remarks is even more apparent in the notices of 

described it, we may imagine what would be the condition of | Alison and Macaulay. 
minor stations. Ie says, on approaching Okhotsk, ‘‘ Never was} When a writer tells us that Alison's J/istory is ** somewhat 
devout Mussulman on his approach to Mecca more elated at the | yerbose and careless in style,” or that Boswell’s Life of Johnson 
prospect of fulfilling his life’s dream and terminating his pilgrimage, | js ‘a work of art of its own kind,” or that Lord Campbell's Lord 
than Iwas at finding that only twenty-five versts intervened Chancellors is **open to criticism in point of style and tone, and 
between me and my destinaticn,” and proceeds :— ‘to be received with great caution as records of fact,” the truth of 
“It is hardly necessary to say that I was disgusted. As wo approached | the remarks is more obvious than their originality—and most of 
— ~ 4 Reape greens ery ormy a emp chaste, gongs cage | Mr. Graham's criticism is of this incontestible and unfruitful order 
which stood a small church of the same shen. Py surmounted by adome | —the reader aments to it and sleeps over it. " This fault pervades 
|the volume. The chapter devoted to “ Fictitious Narrative ” 


and tower, but not a tree or shrub was within miles, or any object what- 
ever to shelter it from the fury of the winds, no matter from what | ought to be interesting, but it is hopelessly dull. One guesses 


direction they might blow. I never behold anything more thoroughly | exactly what is coming, because in other language one has 


desolate in its aspect. We approached the town from the south-west, : ; " . 

but, owing to bad ice on the Okhota river, wero obliged to take a very heard it all before. J Mr. Graham may be credited with two 
cireuitous course, and enter it from the north; and shortly afterward criticisms. Fielding’s Amelia, we are told, though inferior to 
my driver drove up to a very plain, low log house, in front of which | Tym Jones, possesses ‘a certain merit of its own,” and “the 
were two or three sleds, and twenty or thirty fine team-dogs. Once | novels of Charlotte Bronti are above average merit.” In the 


dismounted, and my journey was at anend. Neither Major Abasanor| |. , , 
Mahood were expecting moe until the following day. Okhotsk was once | Criticisms on poetry the same deficiency meets us on every page. 


atown of comparatively great inyportance, but when Nikolayefsk was | Whenever Mr. Graham attempts to walk without leading-strings 
founded it was almost deserted. From here Behring started out on his | he stumbles. What can he mean, for instance, by asserting that 
vegages of discovery, his veesels having beon built and launched at this Thomson’s Liberty is more didactic and common-place than his 


point. The town consists of about thirty houses, heaped together with- | i : ps : = 
out any regularity, in the midst of which, on an open space, stands the ¢ ‘astle of Indolence ! —as if the loveliest and most poetical of 


church, au unimposing log structure. Most of the former houses have | all ‘Thomson's poems were in any degree didactic or commou- 
been torn down and burned for tirewood. The place contains about place. Indeed, the writer allows in the next sentence that 
three hundred inhabitants, consisting of Russians, Cossacks, and = : a iol ° lic ai 
Yakouts. An ispravnik also resides here; he, with two or three fur- the Castle of Indolence = S hig ily imaginative production. 
traders, comprising the aristocracy. The streets, if they can be so. Mr. Graham may claim originality, too, in his assertion that 
called, were literally alive with crows and magpies. No other shelter \Wordsworth was a disciple of a vew school of poetry. Every 
was afforded for these birds within a scope of miles. | poet, no doubt, draws inspiration from his age, and submits to a 
But one of the most interesting features of Mr. Bush’s narrative thousand influences which act and react upon his iutellectual life. 
is the vividness with which he pictures the utter wildness of the | Wordsworth was indebted probably to Percy’s Leliznes, and inci- 
jandscape through which he passed and such natural phenomena dentally he gained suggestions from the great poets of Germany. 
= he encountered,—his journey, say, over vast tundras, of one of We know, for he has told us, how deeply he was affected by the 
which he writes :— French Revolution; but it would be as absurd to say that his 
“We foun! ourselves wending our way over the trackless waste, | poetical life was the result of the political agitation which stirred 
_ —— ae all sides in undulating sweeps, bounded — by oo European society when he was a young man, as to assert that he 
zon, e p d a Ci 2 s ° sie 
n be dreary solitude and awful silence that reigned over this | | 6. influenced by any school of poetry as to be a disciple of 


rigid, lifeless expanse produced a feeling of strangoness that I could not 2 . 4 = 
overcome—a feeling as if some dread calamity was about to be launched that school. Never did poet occupy a more independent position, 


uponus. I experienced a longing sensation, and felt that if I could only rarely has there been a poet so great whose high worth has been 
see some motion, if nothing more than the fluttering of a dry leaf, or if so tardily appreciated. Like ‘Turner, he had to create a public, 


a dead, knotty stump would only presont itself jutting from the snow ‘ A P ~ S See fd 
how great a relief it would be! > Bat no; there it in, oot, stark, stiff, and if he succeeded in doing this, despite the ridicule of critics and 
and motionless, the very corpse of Naturo, over whose lifeless form we readers, it was because his genius was powerful enough to win for 


Mae noiselessly picking our way. For more than two hours I did not jim an independent footing. Wordsworth, great though be was, 

near a Wo R P ast. be | : 

ander tb rand li spell.” from man or beast. All seemed to be | 1.44 many obvious defects; but they are the defects of a master, 
eli, 1 . 

It was eight } f f t or not of a disciple. ‘The above remarks have naturally suggested 
as eig F : : vise . 
com ion - hee ane before f — : cagnsee - r rs 9 ' comment, but in the copious criticisms upon Byron, Moore, Scott, 

e : : 3 . . 
b € monotony of the scene. It was the month of June) Shelley, Keats, and other poets we find nothing to contest and 
when he found himself on the Anadyr river, the ice scarcely yet asthine to emmeul 
brok -n a j - s . . 4 ° : 
iilihb ace patches, while the long day op pe en * In the chapter devoted to the Drama the author takes a just 
sot must hav § 2 f oa ° : : : ~" me ee 
Rg a been in strange contoen) Gee esti pariia’yY | and familiar view of his subject, expressing in it the opinions 
iee-bound river. One thing the travellers noticed was the) a 7 pace 
singular regularit i i i F; eas ij h | * An Historical View of Literature and Art in Great Britain, from the Accession of 
h a a 5 gul 4 with which birds and beasts observed . “ the House of Hanover to the Reign of (jueen Victoria. By J. Murray Graham, M.A 
ours of rest and rising, when there was no visible night to guide | London: Longmans. 1571. 
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which nine out of ten well-informed men would be likely to utter, 


though the meagre praise awarded to Joanna Baillie, whose tra- | 


gedies are said to be above mediocrity, is not likely to satisfy her 


admirers. 
In Mr. Trollope’s delightful novel Barchester Towers we are 


told that Mr. Thorne would discourse by hours together on the | 


superiority of the Tutler, Spectator, and other English essays to 
anything that has since been introduced in our Edinburghs and 


Quarterlies. ‘The subject, it must be allowed, is full of matter 


for pleasant comment, and although the authors known ag 


the Queen Anne men produced their best essays before the acces- 


sion of the Georges, the plan of Mr. Graham’s work, to judge | 
from the earlier and later portions of it, does not prohibit him | 


from taking a full survey of his subject, commencing with ‘‘ the 
sprightly father of the English essay,” Sir Richard Steele. 
does nothing of the kind, but contents himself with presenting to 


his readers a barren statement of facts concerning periodical | 


literature from the reign of George I. ‘The chapter is little better 


than a catalogue of names, and unfortunately as a catalogue it is very | 


far from being complete. It was open to Mr. Graham to select for 
comment, representative works and to confine his attention to them, 
but as he brings forward a number of insignificant productions the 
list should have been extended, and some notice taken of the variety 
of essays produced by Steele between 1714 and his death in 1729. 
There are essays which are not essays, and just as we should 
not reckon among English essayists the author of a prize compo- 
sition on pig-iron or on artificial manure, so it is questionable 
whether writers like Burke, Sir Joshua Reynolds, or Sir Uvedale 
Price have any claim to be called essayists. Mr. Graham, however, 


is satisfied with adjudging the title to everyone who has written 


what by the strict dictionary definition can be called an essay. 
He notices Dr. Beattie and Dr. Gilbert Stuart, and he is satisfied 
with the insertion of Leigh Hunt’s name, in connection with 
that of Hazlitt, without a single word with regard to his merits 
as a periodical writer. Lamb is more favoured, for we are informed 
that the essays of Elia, ‘unique and inimitable in their kind, 
were written in great part for the London Magazine.” The writer 
adds, ‘*‘They have been since brought together, and now form one 
of the most acceptable of the modern contributions to literature of 
the Essayists of Great Britain.” 


Chapter ix., a very short chapter, is headed “ Epistolary Writing ; | 


Voyages and Travels,” and as the author has nothing of import- 
ance to say upon these subjects, he may be commended for his 


brevity. The remarks on Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, upon 


Gray, and upon Horace Walpole are unexceptionable; but the | 
view taken of Pope’s letters is, in our opinion, far too favourable. | 
Other letter-writers are barely mentioned, and in alluding to the | 
correspondence of Burns, the author does not even take the trouble | 


to point out the contrast between the enchanting ease of his poetry 
and the stilted and high-flown style of his prose compositions. 
And this is all Mr. Graham has to say about Cowper, whose incom- 
parable letters have charmed every reader of taste for the last half- 
century :—‘* The letters of Cowper have been given in his Life by 
Hayley, and more fully in the edition of his works by Southey.” 


We may observe here, by the way, as a curious habit of the writer, | 


that he prefixes the title of ‘* Mr.” or “ Rev.” to authors long 
since dead, instead of confining it, as is usually the case, to men 
who are still living. We can talk without any sense of incongruity 
of Mr. Tennyson and Mr. Browning, and long may we be able to 
do so; but it sounds absurd to read, asin this volume, of Mr. Pope, 
and Mr. Addison, and Mr. Wordsworth, and of the Rev. Charles 
Churchill, a title which that scurrilous satirist discarded in his 
life-time. We have no comment to make on the three pages 
devoted to books of voyages and travels, except to say that any 
man possessing a modicum of acquaintance with the subject and a 
bookseller’s catalogue before him might have written it in half an 
hour. 

Our remarks upon Mr. Graham's “‘ Historical View” have been 
confined to the first portion of his volume. The chapters upon 
Architecture, Painting, and Sculpture, although, like those upon | 
Literature, unmarked by comprehensive knowledge or thoughtful | 
criticism, contain in carefully arranged order a variety of useful facts. | 
The record may be found useful for reference, which the index will | 
facilitate. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
ean aCe * 
The Other Life. By W. H. Holeombe, M.D. (Triibner.)—If any | 
one wants to get in a small compass the substance of Swedenborg’s | 
philosophy on this subject he cannot do better than study this little | 
volume, Dr. Holcombe gets rid of some of the eccentricities of the | 


He | 


| when he attempts to be satirical or humorous. 


| great spiritualist philosopher, and puts his theory in the sesh senspeatn 
| shape that he can give it. That theory, of course, is founded on - 
Paul’s famous dictum, “there is a natural body and there js a spiritug} 
body.” But all the ingenuity in the world cannot avoid diffculties, which 
' have a strong element of the ludicrous in them, when you come to ca 
out this theory into detail. ‘ There is no cooking in heaven,” we ma 
cooks indeed have always been said to come from a very different place. 
“Eating there seems to be rare and little, a mere ceremonial symbolical 
of spiritual appropriations, as the Lord’s Supper is upon earth,” That 
is very well said, but when we come to the explanation we find some. 
thing to which, though the words are intelligible enough, it is impossible 
to attach any real meaning. ‘The reason of this is, that the spiritual 
body is not kept in form and life like the natural body by a regular 
supply of waste and inert material, but by a continual condensation and 
concretion of the inmost substances of the spiritual atmospheres, which 
concretion is effected by an emotional and intellectual appropriation of 
the divine love and truth which pervade these atmospheres.” Qn the 
other hand, there is a great deal in the book that is admirable and trus - 
| these could hardly fail to be, considering the source from which it comes, 
for Swedenborg was a “great wit,” though, porhaps, very “nearly allied 
to madness.” The strange delusion which does as much as anything to 
| confuse our notions of “the other life,” that death makes mon omnis. 
cient and perfect in every way, is not entertained fora moment. Thus 
| we read:—* The apparently gifted, wise, and eloquent here are not 
| always so hereafter. They are sometimes very stupid and imbecile, 
| No wisdom remains with a man after death, except that which corre- 
| sponds with sweet and heavenly affections flowing from the love of God 
and the neighbour. All else is evanescent; mere shadow and fantasy, 
| The pure and humble are always wise and brilliant in the light of 
| heaven. In that kingdom the last in this world are frequently the 
first.” This suggests a way by which the spiritualists might account 
| for the fatuity of the utterances of the mighty intellects which they profess 
Unfortunately they never seom able to 


| to summon from the unseen. 

| summon any other. 

| The Anti-Septic System. By Arthur Ernest Sansom, M.D. (Eillman.)— 

| This is a volume which Dr. Sansom has put together with great indus- 
try and care, and which is worthy of note. The details of the discussions 

| into which it enters are of a more technical kind than would find a suit- 

| able place in these volumes, and we shall content ourselves with quoting 


| the words in which the author states his theory:—‘ The poisons of 
| spreading diseases are extremely minute living organisms, having the 
| characteristic endowments of vegetable growths, analogous to the minute 
| particles of vegetable protoplasm whose function it is to disintegrate, 
and convert complex organic products, owing their specific properties in 
the special diseases, not to any botanical peculiarities, but to the cha- 
| racters implanted in them by the soil in which they first sprang from 
innocuous parents, and from which they are transmitted,—this soil 
(except in the case of their earliest origin) being the fluids of the animal 
body.” We would say, in the interest of the general reader, that it would 
have been much better to enunciate this theory in distinct, consecutive 
The practical part of the volume consists in full discussions 


| 


propositions. 
| of the disinfecting action of carbolic acid. 
| Sentenced by Fate. By Selwyn Eyre. 3 vols. (Tinsley.)—The title 
| promises an exciting story, a tragic tale of virtue struggling against 
| pitiless destiny, or of crime vainly endeavouring to escape a just retri- 
bation, The first volume made it tolerably plain that the exciting 
| story was not to be; and as we struggled on through a confused crowd 
| of common-place characters and events, we felt little but a languid 
| wonder as to how the author would justify hor title. About the middle 
|} of the third volume the justification occurs. ‘The afternoon hours 
| had sped on so fast, almost too fast for those two, whose paths, Sentenced 
| by Fate to cross once, even at the very beginning, had, in strict obe- 
| dience to the same, and in spite of the dark shadows that had fallen, met 
again.” That is to say, the heroine meets the horo in the first volume, 
struggles with poverty in the second, fancies that the hero has married 
| another in the first half of the third, and this was all ‘sentenced by 
Fate.” The author must learn that, though a reviewer's conscience 
makes him plod through three weary volumes, something more than & 
stimulating title is required for the ordinary reader. We really can say 
nothing in praise of the book, except that it is harmless and well- 
| intentioned. 

Astronomy Simplified for General Reading. By J. A. S. Rollwyn. 
| (Tegg.)—We do not exactly understand what the author means when 
| he hopes that the “ distinctiveness” of this volume will form the best 
justification for its appearance. We have an impression of having seen 
more than one of the same kind; nevertheless, it is not unwelcome. 
The subject is one of interest absolutely inexhaustible, and Mr. Rollwyn 
treats it with considerable ability. He is never open to objection except 
What on earth does he 


mean, for instance, when in a passage of very ponderous Jadinage about 


| the incorrectness of the popular phrases suwrise, sunset, he speaks of the 


Quakers as a “hierarchical body”? The volume is furnished with 
some excellent illustrations. 

James Gordon's Wife. 3 vols. (Hurst and Blackett.) —The story i# 
an ordinary one enough, with the incidents too obviously arranged to 
suit a moral ; but it is told with a force and a liveliness which altogether 
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m the book from the charge of being dull. James Gordon, almost 
n mortal in beauty and intellect, resolves that he will stand 
saperior to the vulgar weakness of love. Nothing so noble, he thinks, 
gs to subdue his nature. One sees at once what a downfall is proparing 
for his pride, when the sudden death of “the Rector of Eversfield 
Jeaves adaughter with nothing more than would provide her “ with 
clothes and pocket-money,”—about as much probably as a labourer’s 
family contrives to live on—and makes it necessary for the hero, who 
jives in & circle of worshipping sisters, to offer her a home. Of course 
he falls frantically in love, is fiercely jealous of a certain “ Charlie,” a 
friend of her childhood, to whom popular rumour assigns her ; and finally, 
finding that sho also loves him, proposes to her. But he is 
not going altogether to abandon his sublime ideal. Nature will not be 
jgnored,—some concession must be made to it; he will give a year to 
his folly, then he will be himself again. And so, the year ended, still 
being a3 much in Jove as ever, he neglects his wife with stern resolution. 
What is the punishment and what is the end we shall leave the reader 
to discover for himself. We should apologize to the authoress for thus 
revealing her plot, were we not sure that, as we said bofore, the charm 
of her book lies not in the story, but in the telling of it. This is done 
very well; the dialogue is remarkably easy and natural, the characters 
well sketched, though with a drawing somewhat conventional, doubtless 
to be improved, if, as we suppose, this is a first effort, into something 
more real by future practice. Among these characters the best is 
“ Miss Cissy,” whom we may take leave to call “ an agreeable rattle,” and 
with whom “ Charlie,” the disappointed lover is, in our judgment, most 
handsomely consoled. She is a most amusing person, witness, for 
instance, the imaginary journal which she constructs for the heroine, 
when she is about to start off on hor wedding tour with the demi-god 
husband. “I will try to keep a journal,” she says, “of all that we do 
and send it to you every week.” “Oh! I dare say, yes. Well, I know 
what the journal will be. ‘Dec. 16th. James said he thought the Pyrenees 
very pretty. Since then I have looked at them with increased delight. 
Dee, 17th. James again surveyed the Pyrenees, and said that they were 
yery well, but he believed, if he had only time, he could cut them into 
abetter shape. Since then they offend my eye; Iam not sure that I 
should call them in good taste.’” 

The Carylls. By Sir Francis Vincont, Bart. 3 vols. (T. C. Newby.)— 
We were somewhat puzzled by the first two volumes of this novel. They 
introduce us to a number of people, lords and ladies for the most part, 
who are fairly well drawn, at all events are not caricatured, and who 
talk very much as they would talk in actual life. This is all very well, 
and affords no ground for criticism except, indeed, for the general ques- 
tion, —what is the good of writing all this down? Ono might as well 
take down in shorthand the talk of any ordinary set of people and give 
at the same time a chronicle of their doings, and call ita novel. ‘There 
is no possible reason why the book should have ever been begun, and 
none why it should ever come to an end, except indeed with the world, 
in which also men and women eat and drink and talk and marry and are 
givenin marriage. In the third volume the author apparently wakes up to 
the conviction that something must be done, that there must be something 
like a plot and a catastrophe. Two or three of the ordinary people are 
picked out as victims, and suddenly turned into something quite extra- 
ordinary. A young lady who seomed open to no charge except that she 
is somewhat insipid and common-place, is brought to the verge of 
bigamy, from which she only rescues herself by committing suicide ; and 
a gentleman whom we actually thought to be very cantankorous and dis- 
agreeable, we discover to be a most atrocious villain, He is not far from 
committing murder, having arranged to fight a duel with the hero with- 
out seconds, but he also is rescued from crime by the same resource of 
suicide. After all, we like the earlier part tho better. We prefer the 
— of even the flattest and dullest turnpike-road to that of a 
gallows, 
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The above Wines are admirably adapted for luncheon and dianer; will greatly 
improve with age in bottle; and will upon trial be found from their distinctive 
characters to fultll every domestic requirement. Cases and bottles to be returned 
or paid for. Cross Cheques National Bank. Detailed Priced Lists forwarded 
ou application, 


JAMES L. DENMAN, 20 Piccadilly, London. 


M. A. VERKRUZEN (Grower's Agent, &.) 
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PURE AND SELECT GERMAN WINES, 


Which he has personally selected at the resid of the different growers. All 
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For real elegance und delicacy of flavour no Wines equal them. The curative 
properties of certain sorts in cases of Stone, Gravel, Gout, Dropsy, Rheumatism, 
&ec., &c., are invaluable, 

Nothing is so refreshing, nothing gives such zest to a meal. 

The highest testimonials from eminent members of the faculty forwarded by 
post, with price list on application. 
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LIVES of the KEMBLES. By Percy Firzcerir 
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“The views of such men as Dr. Foakes and Dr. Bennett are, we are glad to say, 
| beginning to gain greund amongst the medical profession.”—Chemical News, March 
17, 1871. 

London: GEORGE PHILIP and SON, 32 Fleet Street. 
May be had from all Booksellers. 


| 





New Edition, price THREEPENCE, or 20s per HUNDRED, 


| 
B ALLOT. By the Rev. SyDNEY 


big NEW SCIENCE SCHOOLS, SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


SMITH, 





London: LONGMANS and Co. 
—For View and Particulars see the BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 44, or by 
| post4id. It also includes Plan of a Select Design for Birmingham Law Courts—A 
| Voice from the Dumb-wells—The Weymouth Archwological Congress—Art 
Treasures and their Preservation—Public Monuments and Committees of Taste, &c— 
1 York Street, W.C., and all Newsmen. 





OURNING.—Messrs. JAY have experienced Dressmakers 
| and Milliners who act as Travellers, so that in the event of immediate 
' Mourning being required, or any other sudden emergency for Dress, one can be 
| despatched to any part of the Kingdom on receipt of letier or telegram, without 
| any expense whatever to the purchaser. 
All articles are marked in plain figures, and the charges are the same as if the 
goods were bought for ready money at the Warehouse in Regent Street. 
Messrs. JAY, having adopted a fixed tariff, publish the following epitome of the 
charges for DRESSMAKINAU, 
s. d. 8. 
| Making Dress, with Plain Skirt ... 10 6 | Silk Sleeve Lining ....... 
| Making Dress, with Tacks of Silk Low Body and SI} 


oo é 
ve Liniug 5 











AMM 








Crapeor Fancy Trimmings, from 14 6 Lawn Body Lining | 
| Making Bodice and Mounting Sleeve Lining 1 0 
| Skirt into Band ..... pcaomsstoedades 7 6 Silk Facing.............. we 1 10} 
Making Widow's Bodice, do., do. 8 0 Petersham Ribbon for Banding 0 8 
Mounting Skirt into Band, with Petersham Waistband, Cove 
Alpack Pocket .......cccccccoccccsesee 1 6 Crape and Rosette .......... 2 6 
Mounting do, do., with Black Silk Making Garibaldi...., 50 
POD iasctscereceseviesnssotvcesscongens 2 6, Making Low Bodi 0 
Mounting do., do., without Pocket 1 6 | Sundries..,............. - pene 1 6 
| Silk Body Lining.. +» 5 6! Tucker, Braid, and Trimmings extra. 





THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
247, 249, and 251 Regent Street, London. 
JAY'S. 


VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.—Illustrated PRICED 

LISTS of Overland Trunks, Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, 
be forwarded on application to 
THRESHER and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to Somerset House, Strand, 
ondon. 


| diateainaaties 


35 BRUTON STREET, BERKELEY SQUARE. 











GYMNASTICS for LADIES. 
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LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 





10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR counveo 1836) 


The Parliamentary Accounts required by the “ Life Assurance Companies’ Act, 1870,” may be obtained on application. 


Policies of this Soci 
World” and other distine 


. the LORD CHANCELLOR. 


ight Hon 
The Rig "the Lord CAIRNS. 


The Right Hon 


Right Hon E 
Le Hon. Sir GEORGE ROSE. 


‘cht Hon. Sir W. BOVILL, Lord Chief Justice, C.P. 
ee ~~" Sir EDWARD VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. 


Crustecs. 


ety are guaranteed by very ample funds; receive nine-tenths of the total profits as Bonus; enjoy peculiar “ Whole 
tive privileges, and are protected by special conditions against liability to future question. 


Sir THOMAS TILSON. 
THOMAS WEBB GREENE, Esq, Q.C. 


JOHN OSBORNE, Esq., Q.C. 
ROBERT BAYLY FOLLETT, Esq., Taxing Master in Chancery. 


Settlement Policies in favour of Wife and Children are granted in terms of tho “ Married Women's Property Act, 1870.” 





MHE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE tor 
SILVER. — The REAL NICKEL SILVER, 
jatroduced more than Thirty Years ago by WILLIAM 
Hy BURTON, when plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. ELKINGTON and Co., is beyond all doubt the 
est article next to Sterling Silver that can be used 
as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by no 
sible test can it be distinguished from real Silver. 
ar small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for 


finish and durability, as follows :— 






























55 | he 
se 9/8 \ 23 
2/8 | & | ga 
iq 
£Es.d€s.dLs.dLsid 
2 10 FOLKS. ...sseee-eeeeeees 1a .8 t.8 2.8 6. 
nae Spoons “i140./2 1.2 2.2 5. 
12 Dessert Forks.. wan Bee 7 ye me 
12 Dessert Spoons wat CORT... 
12 Tea Spoons -M4.|.19 .jt 1. 2. 
6 Egg Spoons, g 9 éle BB ole BS .1- SE 
2 Sauce Ladles ....... Cite Bele Bake Be 
1Gravy Spoon ........ |. 6. 86}. 9.'. 96 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls...|. 3.'. 4.). 4./. 46 
1 MustardSpoon.giltbowl.|. 16. 2.). owt Oe 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs ...... .§ SA. O04. 26. 6. 
1 Pair of Fish Carver: iment s.n 6.8 3. 
1 Butter Knife 3. 4.}. 4.1. 43 
1 Soup Ladle 10 .'.12.).144.|.15. 
1 Sugar Sifter........ereeeeveee) 3. 4. 4.'. 46 
Dota .ncccscvces £9 1611160128 61326 


Any article to be had singly at the same prices. 

An oak chest to contain the above, and a relative 
number of knives, &c,, £2 15s. 

A second quality of Fiddle Pattern :— 

Table Spoons and Forks ......... £1 2s per doz. 
Dessert d0., 163 .....e.000 ..Tea Spoons, 10s, 

Tea and Coffee Sets, Electro-Silver, in great variety, 
from £3 15s to £21 16s. Dish Covers from £9 to 
£26. Corner Dishes from £7 10s to £18 18s the set 
of four, Warmers, £7 2s 6d to £15 15s. Biscuit Boxes, 
12s to £5 10s. Cruet and gLiquor Frames, &c., at 
proportionate prices. 

The largest stock in existence of Plated Dessert 
Knives and Forks, and Fish-Eatiug Knives, Forks, and 
Carvers, All kinds of replating done bythe patent process. 


\ ILLIAM S&S BURTON, 

FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 Lilustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 20 
large Show Rooms, post-free.—39 Oxford Street, W. ; 
1, 14, 2,3,&4 Newman Street; 4, 5,&6 Perry's Place; 
and 1 Newman Yard, W. The cost of delivering goods 
to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom by 
railway is triling. WILLIAMS. BURTON willalways 
undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
Bde SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments 89 long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compe!led to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, witha view to mislead 
the public.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, S.E. 
I ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used 80 many years, signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 


JOTHING LMPOSSIBLE.—AGUA 
AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 
and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 
derful liquid. It is now offered to tha public in a more 
soucentrated form and at a lower price. 
, Sold in bottles, 3s each; also 5s, 7s 6d, and 15s each, 
including brush. 
J JHN GOSNELL & CO.’S CHERRY 
TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the tecth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
tie enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- 
Tance tothe breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 
To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 
SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
. CHANDELIERS. 

: ABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS, 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU, 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India, 

LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad 
Street, (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 











i thant in the PYRENEES. 


The Pacifle Steam Navigation Company have 
arranged with the Chemin de Fer du Midi for the 
ssue of TOURISTS’ TICKETS from LIVERPOOL to 
the PYRENEES and BACK, available for ONE Montu, 
at the following rates:— 

Ist Class by Steamer and Railway ..... sveecee £10 O83 Od. 
2ud Class by Steamer & Ist Class by Railway 7 0s Od. 

Including Maintenance and VIN ORDINAIRE on the 
Passage to and from Bordeaux, 


Passengers will be conveyed from Liverpool by the 
Steamers leaving for Valparaiso on the 13th and 29th 
of every month during the season. 

The Tickets are available between Bordeaux and the 
following Stations :— 

Ist Route—AGEN, MONTAUBAN, TOULOUSE, MOoN- 
TREJEAU, TARBES, BAGNERES DE BiGORRE, MONT-DE- 
MARSAN, ARCACHON. 

2nd Route—AGEN, MONTAUBAN, TOULOUSE, MON- 
TREJEAU, TARBES, BAGNERES DE Bicorre, LOURDES, 
Pau, BAYONNE, DAX, ARCACHON, 

Twenty days are allowed for the journey by railway, 
and either of the routes may be chosen. 

Arrangements have also been made for the through 
booking of Passengers at reduced rates to the follow- 
ing places :— 

MARSEILLES, CANNES, Pav. 

TOULON, NICE. BIARRITZ. 

Full particulars may be had on applying at the 
Offices of the Company, Harrington Street, Liverpool ; 
Messrs. N. Griffiths, Tate, and Co., Fenchurch House, 
5 Fenchurch Street, London; or Messrs, Malcolms aud 
Co., 22 Exchange Square, Glasgow. 

W. J. CONLAN, Secretary. 


DHCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected iu all parts of the world. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, See. 








CCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of LIFE. 
L AccrpeNts Cause Loss OF TIME. 
ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of MONEY. 
Provide against ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDs by insuring 
with the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY 
An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 at 
Death, or an Allowance at the rate of £6 per week for 
Injury. 
£565,000 have been Paid as Compensation, ONE out 
of every 12 Policyholders becoming a claimant EACH 
YEAR. 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 
64 Cornhill, and 10 Regent Street, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 






Clarets.—-T. 0. Lazenby.—Champagnes. 
90, 92 Wigmore Street, London, W. 

No. 1. Family Claret, 12s | No. T. Tisane Champagne, 2% 

No.3. Dinner Claret, 248 | No. 1. Sapper Champagne, 36s 

No. 5. DessertClaret, 36s | No.3. Dinner Champagne, 57s 





UNVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the 

largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 
casks and cases for home use or exportation. Quota- 
tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 
Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Straud, W.C. 


| INAHAN’S.LL.WIUISKY.— 





This celebrated and most delicious old mallow spirit 
is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the words, 
“KINAHAN’S . LL . WHISKY,” 
On seal, label, and cork. 
Wholesale Depot, 6A Great Titchileld Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 
INE-FLAVOURED SPRONG BEEF 
TEA at about 24d. a pint. ASK for LIEBIG COM- 
PANY’S EXTRACT of Meat, requiring Baron Liebig 
the Inventor's Signature on every jar, being the only 
guarantee of genuineness, 
Excellent economical stock for soups, sauces, &e 


XYGENATED WATER holds in 
Solution pure Oxygen Gas, the vital element 
that sustains life. It is a decided tonic and alterative 
draught, and from its special action on food during the 
process of digestion and assimilation is peculiarly 
suitable for invalids. Price 4s per dozen half-piuts. 
Laboratory, 36 Long Acre, and all Druggists. 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


TO CAPITALISTS. 


DIVIDENDS, 10 TO 20 PER CENT. ON OUTLAY. 


SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. 
SEPTEMBER Number ready (12 pages), post free. 
Contains Safe Investments in English and Foreiga 
Railways, Debentures, Gas, Telegraphs, Water- Works, 
Insurance, Banks, Mines, Foreign Bouds, Loans, &c., 

American and Colonial Stocks, &c. 

CAPITALISTS, SUAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 
will find this Circular a safe, valuable, reliable guide. 
Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 
33 Poultry, London, E.C. (Established 1352.) 
Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.C. 
TO INVESTORS. 

Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually, 

AVINGTON and PENNINGTON’S 
4 MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS; con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British aud Foreiga 
Stock aud Share and Money Markets, &e., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 
20 per cent. 
G. LAVINGTON and A, PENNINGTON, 44 Threadneedle 
Street, London, E.C, 


] MPORTANT to INVESTORS 
in BRITISH and FOREIGN MINES, Railway 
Stocks, and other Securities of all descriptions. 
Dividends at the rate of 5, 10, and 15 per cont. 
Consult Mr. JOHN B. REYNOLDS 
SPECIAL LIST OF INVESTMENTS. 
Sent free on application to JOHN B, ReyNoLpa, 
Stock and Share Dealer, 70 and 71 Bishopsgate Street 
Within, London, E.C. 


ie VESTMENTS.—CAPITALISTS 
desiring to make safe and profitable investments 
should apply for the INVESTMENT CIRCULAR, 
published monthly, which contains valuable informa- 
tion regarding every kind of stocks and shares, 
together with selections of the best securities, return- 
ing from 5 to 20 per cent. Post free on application.— 
Barrietr and CHAPMAN, Stock and Share Dealers, 36 
Cornhill, E.C. 


LLIANCE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, Bartholomew Lane, London. 
Established 1824. Capital £5,000,000. 

LIFE and FIRE ASSURANCES granted on favour- 
able terms. Prospectuses, Statement of Accounts, and 
Forms may be had ou application to 

ROBERT LEWIS, Secretary. 





BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847. 
ETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS 
issued upon Adelaide and the dew y = towns 
in South Australia, Drafts negotiated and collected ; 
money received on deposit. For terms, apply at the 
Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.O. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 











ALL THE PROFITS BELONG TO THE ASSURED. 
NCOTLISH AMICABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
ESTABLISHED 1826, 
Income, £216,718. 
Invested Funds, £1,415,584. 
1 THREADNEEEDLE Street, E.C, 
Y. R. ECCLES, Resident Secretary. 


Sa at 5, 54, and 6 per Cent. 
CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures, to 
replace others falling due, viz., for one year at 5 per 
ceut., for three years at 5} per cent., and for five years 
at 6 per cent. per annum; also for longer periods, on 
terms to be ascertained at the Office of the Company. 

R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 

Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, E.C. 





MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Chief Office—No. 1 Old Broad Street, London. 
Brauch Uffice—No. 16 Pall Mall, London, 
INSTITUTED 1520, 

The Liabilities are, in respect of Sums Assured and 
Bonuses, £2,766,000, and in respect of Aunuities, £1,626 
per annum. sce! 

The Assets actually invested in First-Class Securities 
amount to £987,507. 

Of the Subscribed Capital of £750,000 only £75,000 is 
paid up. 

All kinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and 
on very liberal conditions. 

The accounts of the Office for the last financial year, 
returned to the Board of Trade in compliance with 
“The Life Assurance Companies’ Act, 1870,” together 





with prospectuses, may be had on application. 
ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 
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LORNE HIGHLAND WHIS 


K Y, 


Pronounced by connoisseurs “THE PERFECTION of WHISKY,” and unrivalled for Toppy. 


Of all Retailers. Wholesale of the sole Proprietors, GREENLEES BROTHERS, 1 Gresham Buildings, Basinghall Street, 
Argyleshire), and their agents, Marshall and Elvy, Duke Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 


E.C, (Distilleria 


C 





CHAPMAN’S ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR. 


THE BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, AND INVALIDS. 





GREAT REDUCTION in PRICE of the “SIMPSON” 


WORLD-RENOWNED SEWING MACHINES.—116 Cheapside, London ; 








CARSON'S PAINT, 
PATRONIZED BY THE QUEEN, 
Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 
It is especially applicable to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, AND 
COMPO. 

2 Cwt. Free to All Stations. 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 
WALTER CARSON AND SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LupDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C.; 

AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 
AGENTS FOR THE 


ARCHIMEDEAN LAWN MOWER. 


Prices and Testimonials Post Free. 





PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. _ 


LIONEL ann ALFRED PYKE, 
SOLE PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
REGISTERED 


“ABYSSINIAN-GOLD” 
JEWELLERY. 


The only Imitation equal in appearance to 
18-carat Gold. 





32 ELY PLACE, HOLBORN; 153 CHEAPSIDE; 
AND 683 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





COMFORT FOR INVALIDS. 
(By Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent.) 
16 SoHO SQuaRE, LONDON. 
J ALDERMAN, 
Qi eo Inventor and Manufacturer of the 
MECHANICAL ELASTIC ADJUSTING BEDS, 
COUCHES, & SPINAL CARRIAGES. 

Also his PORTABLE EQUILIBRIUM CARRYING 
CHAIR, for carrying invalids of all weights up 
and down stairs, 

Every description of SELF-PROPELLING and 
WHEEL CHAIRS both for in and out-door use. 
PROSPECTUSES SENT ON APPLICATION, 

AUCE.—LEA and PERRINS’. 
THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion, 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 

ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS' on all 
bottles and labels, 
Agents—OROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 

RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
AY HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage, 1s. 
Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage, ls 8d. 
Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 64; postage, 1s L0d. Post- 
oftice orders to be made payable to Joun White, Post- 
oftice, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT. 

4 LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

4 &c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESSand SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&c. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 
4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage, 6d. 

JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer,228 Piccadilly, London. 





W M. 
INDIA PALE AND 


YOUNGER 


11 Bothwell Circus, Glasgow. 


AND Co's 
EDINBURGH ALES 


Of the finest quality, and in the highest state of perfection, may be obtained in Cask and Bott! 
and the principal Retailers in the Kingdom, Motte Seems Dettions 


Observe Signature and Trade Mark on each Label, as other brands are frequently substituted, 


Breweries: EDINBURGH. 


ESTABLISHED 1749, 


LONDON OFFICES: BELVEDERE ROAD, S.E. 





MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 


CHRISTIAN 


AND 


RATHBONE 


READY-MADE LINEN WAREHOUSEMEN AND HOSIERS TO HER MAJESTY AND 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


32 WIGMORE STREET, W.—[EsTABLIsHeED 1792.] 





BREAKFAST—GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
Sold in tin-lined Packets, labelled. 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London 
Epps’s Cocoa is also prepared with condensed milk, 
and sold in tins labelled “ Epps's Milkky Cocoa.” 


“AN EVENING DRINK. 


CACAOIN E. 
LIGHT—THIN—REFRESHING. 
JAMES EPPS & CO, Homeopathic Chemists, London. 
Epps's Cacdoine is also prepared with condensed 
milk, and sold in tins labelled “ Epps’s Milky Cac:doine.” 


P URE AERATED WATERS.— 
ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS. 
SODA, POTASS, SELTZER, LEMONADE, LITHIA, 
and for GOUT, Lithia and Potass. 

CORKS BRANDED “R. ELLIS & SON, RUTHIN, 
and every label bears their Trade-mark. Sold every- 
where, and Wholesale of R. ELLIS and SON, Rathin, 
North Wales. 

London Agents: W. Best and Sons, Henrietta 
Street, Cavendish Square. 





] OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT S& PILLS. 
i —Diseases of Advanced Years.—When man 
has passed to the borders of old age, the digestion 
becomes more or less impaired, the nervous system 
grows feeble, and the physical power shows increasing 
weakness, Hence arise the congestions of liver, lungs, 
head, followed by dropsy, asthma, or apoplexy, which 
too frequently afflict the aged. The liver usually first 
gets torpid, but its activity may speedily be revived by 
rubbing Holloway's Ointment thoroughly over the pit 
of the stomach and right side at least twice a day, and 
taking the Pills at the same time. The same treat- 
ment cures all other congested organs by varying the 
parts rubbed according to the position of the congestion. 





MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT wil! cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 





LOSS OF HAIR, &c. 

Patronized by the Royal Family, Nobility, and Faculty. 
N R. TERRY, of 304 Regent Street, 
1 London, is daily in attendance as above. All 
defects of the hair, casual baldness, or grey hair, can 
happily be remedied by Mr. Terry's treatment, the 
effectual simplicity of which has been generally ap- 
proved during the last 17 years. 

The PILO POWDER, for the removal of superfluous 
hair, post free, 4s. The DEPILATORY LOTION, for 
permanently eradicating the roots of superfluous hairs, 
21s per bottle, carriage paid. 

MADAME VALERY'S 
EOLIN HAIR WASH for infallibly 
Restoring GREY HAIR to its natural colour in 
two or three weeks. No payment required until suc 
cessful, in cases treated by herself. Contains no lead. 
In bottles at 43 6d and 8s 6d. 
VALERY and CO., 
General Perfumers, 23 Wigmore Street, W. 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS, 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER, 


POYAL POLYTECHNIC. 

\ GEORGE BUCKLAND, Esq.—Revival of Henry 
Russell's songs and sceais.—Alex yadre, the comic and 
original Polypbouist— Westera Highlands of Ireland, 
—Paris as it Was and Is, by J. L. King, Esq —Songs 
by Miss Barth.—The Ghost as usual.—The whole, ls, 


\ OOD TAPESTRY DECORATIONS 
HOWARD'S PATENT. 
No. 2,138, 
Superseding all other kinds. 
SHow Rooms—25, 26, aud 27 BERNERS STREET 
OXFORD STREET, W. : 


IGESTIVE COCOA 
Specially prepared for sufferers from Indigestion, 
Debility, and Pulmonary Complaints, is highly nutri. 
tious, easily digested and palatable, and adapted for the 
most delicate stomach. 
Sold in Tins from 1s 6d by all Chemists and Italian 
Warehousemen, and by the Manufacturers, 
SAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London, W. 





YLEAR COMPLEXIONS, 
for all who use the “UNITED SERVICE” 


SOAP TABLET, which also imparts a delicious Frag- 
rance. Munufactured by 

J. C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and 


others. 
*,* Use no other. See name on each Tablet. 
QVUILNINE WINE 


as supplied to the Sick and Wounded. 

The many and expensive forms in which this 
well-kuown medicine is administered tov often pre- 
clude its adoption as a general tonic. The success 
which has attended 

WATERS’ QUININE WINE 
arises from its careful preparation by the manufae- 
turer, Each wiue-glassful contains sufficient Quinine 
to make it an excellent restorative to the weak. It 
behoves the public to see that they have 

WATERS’ QUININE WINE, 
for the result of Chancery proceedings, a short time 
since, elicited the fact that one unprincipled imitator did 
not use Quinine in the manufacture of his Wine. 
All grocers sell Waters’ Quinine Wine, at 30s per doz. 

WATERS and WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Wor- 
cester House, 34 Eastcheap, London, Agents—E. 
Lewis and Co., Worcester. 


D INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 

The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap- 
proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapsed 
for Ladies, Children, and Lnofauts, 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
Street, London; aud of all other Chemists throughout 
the world. 





OZOKERIT. 


THESE WONDERFUL CANDLES SOLD EVERYWHERE, 
Wholesale (only) of J. C. and J. FIELD, London. 


(PATENTED.) 


OZOKERIT. 


in all sizes. 
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aa a ig 7 ! 
WwoOD'S MAGAZINE, for 
Bidereneen 1871. No. DCLXXI. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
—Part IT. 
a op GRE i? Ports : No. ITL—WILtrAM 
A Ce panswORTH. 


—Part IX. 

m 10 SEE. Par 

Hk cour D — 

OTe Turn Next.—Our National Doetations.— 
On Touching Pitch. —What if they were to 
be Court-Martialled ? 


IN THE DARK. ; 
= eal History OF THE LOTRE CAMPAIGN, 


flow Is THE COU NTRY GOVERNED? 
W. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


nHE FORT NIGH rLY 
for SEPTEMBER. Edited by JouN Mortey. 
CONTENTS. 


REVIEW | 


Tercor's TWO DISCLOSURES AT THE SORBONNE. By 
itor. 
Oe OSTACE DraMonpDs. By Anthony Trollope. 
Tat Paris WORKMEN AND THE COMMUNE. By Auguste | 
oulins 
qn Use or HrstortcaAL DocumENTs. By Edward A. 
Freeman. 


AL FABLES. By the x Robert Lytton. 
Le OF m TRADE. By F. W. Chesson. 
NarcraL RIGHTS AND sournae T Justice. By W. E. 
Thornton. 
CHAPM AN and HAL, 193 Piccadilly. 
cies ~~ 


Now ready, pric: e@ 1s. 


HE TEMPLE BAR 
for SEPTEMBER. 
CONTENTS. 
1, “GooD-BYE, SWEETHEART!’ 
Author of “Cometh up as a Flower,” 
as a Rose is She.” 
9, WoMAN’S PROPER PLACE IN Socrery. 
3. Amy's LOVER. By Florence Marryat. 
4, WaaT THE FireLiaut Fer on. 
5. Da. MatHevs. By Erckminn-Chatrian. 
« From SAN FRANCISCO TO NIAGARA, 
7, ASoLDIER'S STORY. 
& Qvent We TO Visit Her? By Mrs. 
Author of * Archie Lovell.” 
Chap. 33.—The Right and Wrong of Things. 
— 34.—Wives—and Husbands. 
— 35—A Duylight Orgie. 
— 36,—All the Fault of the Champagne. 
=— 37.—Socicty in Full Dress. 
RICHARD BENTLEY and Son, New Burlington Street. 


MAGAZINE 


By Rhoda Broughton, 
and * Red 


Edwardes, 


ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE.— 
lL No. 143, for SEPTEMBER, price 1s. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
1.“A Week IN THE West. FROM A VAGABOND'S 
Notr-Boox.” Part II. 


“Parry.” Chaps. XL Vil. -LIT. 
“ ACHILLES AND LANCELOT.’ 
“CaALLIMACHUS.” A Sketch. 
“Cave-HUNTING.” By W. Boyd Dawkins, 
Part III. Tie Caves of Yorkshire. 
“Rep Ties.” By T. E. Kebbel. 
7. “MApDRIGAL.” By Alice Horton. 
& “Epwarp Dentson.—IN Memoriam.” By 
Richard Green. 
9.“A Victim OF PARIS AND VERSAILLES. Part I. 
Paris. 
MACMILLAN and Co., 


By Horace M. Moule. 


om 209 


F.RS 


> 


John 


London. 


Now ready (One Shilling), No. 141. 
HE CORNHILL MAG. AZINE 
SEPTEMBER. with Illustrations by S. L. FILpEes 
and GEORGE DU MAURIER. 
CONTENTS. 
Lond Kie0npin. (With an [ilustration.) 
Chapter 43.—How Men in Office make Love. 

— 49.—A Cup of Tea. 

—  50.—Cross-Purposes. 

— 51.—Awakenings. 
Hovrs IN A LiBrARY. No. 3.—Some Words about Sir 
Walter Scott 


Fiscr peg Lys: a Story of the late War. 

La VIOLETTA. 

TECHNICAL EpucaTION IN ENGLAND. By W. T. 
Thornton. 


Tae Heart's SumMeER. By Joseph Knight. 
ON THE CHARACTER OF CLEOPATRA. 
THE ADVENTURES OF HArry RICHMOND. 
Illustration ) 
Chapter 49.—The Princess Entrapped. 
— 60.—Which foreshadows a General 
Gathering. 
— 51—We are all in my Father's Net. 
Sarru, Ever, 15 Waterloo Place. 


(With an 


and Co., 


Every SATURDAY, price Sixpence 


HESCHOOL BOARD CHRONICLE. 


' An Epvucationat Recorv and Review. Re 
gistered for transmission abroad. 

Among the present Contents of the SCHOOL 
BOARD CHRONICLE are a Series of Papers on 


Pablic Education in Switzerland, 

ixon. 

The SCHOOL BOARD CHRONICLE is supplied 
tegularly by all Booksellers, price Sixpence per num 

f; or, free by post, for £1 8s for Twelve Months; 
M4s for Six Months; or 7s for Three Months. 

Price 8s 64, cloth. 

The SCHOOL BOARD CHRONICLE.—Vouve IL. 
Nos, 14 to 26, 

The SCHOOL BOARD CHRONICLE, Vourme IIL. 
commenced with No. 270n SATURDAY, 19th inst. 

*,* The Back Num ers are kept in print for the con- 
even of New Subscribers, Orders received by ali Book- 


by W. 


GRANT and Co., 102 Fleet Street. 


[OxDon INTERNATION AL. EK XHI- 

BITION of 1871.—Will close on the 30th of 

eer. —Admission daily, except Wednesdays, from 
&m. to 6 p.m., One Shilling. On Wednesdays, 
-a-Crown. 


| Now ready, 12mo, cloth limp (Weale’s 


P L EF A § U R 


| New Monthly Magazine. 


| Epwarp W. 


Now ready, price 19s, bound in cloth. 


RITISH and FOREIGN STATE 
PAPERS. Vol. 56, forthe years 1865-66. Com- 
piled by the Librarian and Keeper of the Papers, 
Foreign Office. 
WILLIAM Ripaway, 
Booksellers. 


169 Piceadilly, W., and all 





sries), 1s 6d, 
postage, 2d. 


Pg eb and MEASURING 

INSTRU MENTS.—Instruments employed in 
Geometrical and Mechanical Drawing, the Measure- 
ment of Maps and Plans, and in Arithmetical Com- 
putations. By J.F. Weather, M.A. With numerous 
Illustrations, 





Now ready, 12mo, cloth boards, 2s 6d; or cloth limp 
(Weale’s Series), 2s; postage, 3d. 
NALYTICAL GEOMETRY = and 
i CONIC SECTIONS. ByJ. HANy. New Edition. 
Improved and re-written by Professor J. R. Youna. 
London: Lockwoop and Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall 
Court, E.C. 
This day, feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d, post free. 
RISLTISSIM.E VIT.E: a ‘Triptych. 
By Epwarp H. PemsBer. 
1. THe CARYAT@IN LACONTA. 
2. Le Casur DE BEAUMANOIR 
3. PEASANTS OF THE GREAT ST. BERNARD. 
London: Tuomas Bosworrn, 198 High Holborn. 


REVISED EDITION of Mr. NICHOLAS MICHELL’S 
POETICAL WORKS. 
On Tuesday, 5th September, feap. 8vo, 1s 6d, cloth. 
EK, 
Being Volume III. of the Cheap Series. 
“Tt is a noble theme, ably, delightfully treated.”"— 


* We may point to‘ Pleasure’ as a work which, for 
genuine beauty and healthy moral tone. will take a place 
in our permanent literatare.’—/ohn Bu!/, 

Just published, price 1s 6d each volume. 
FAMOUS WOMEN and HEROES; and 
The POETRY of CREATION. 

“ The Series is a marvel of cheapness.” —G/oLe. 
London: WILLIAM TeG@@, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 
Just published, crown Svo, cloth extra, 6s, 

EFOE'S HISTORY of the PLAGUE. 

A New Edition, with Historical Notes by 

Bray.ey, FS.A., with G. Cruikshank’s 

Iilustrations ; to which is added—S ME ACCOUNT 

of the GREAT FIRE in LONDON, 1666, by Dr. 
HARVEY, with suitable woodcuts. 


London : WILLIAM Teaa, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


I ANDLORDISM: in its Moral, Social, 
4 and Economie Relations. By Davin Syme. 
Printed from the Westminister Review. Price 1s, 
London: TriiBNeER and Co, 
Crown 8vo, Is; by post, Is 1d 
R. KENNION’S OBSERVATIONS 
on the MINERAL SPRINGS of HARROGATE. 
Eighth Edition, revised and enlarged, by AvbAM 
BEALEY, MA., M.D. Cantab., Fellow of the Royal 


| College of Physicians of London. 


for 


London: J, and A. CaurcuiL.. Harrogate: Tos. 


How LINS. 


HE SEARCH for a PUBLISHER, 

price 1s, contains :—Publishing Arrangements— 

Copy rigbt—A dvectising—Specimens « of Type—Ilustrs aL- 

tions, &e.—Marks for Correcting Proofs, and muc h in- 
valuable information for those * about to publish.” 

London: Provost and Co., 36 Henrietta Street, W.C, 


TOTICE.—ROYAL SCHOOL of 
A MINES, Jermyn Street. London.—The 2Ist 
SESSION will begin on MONDAY, the 2ud of October. 


Prospectuses may be had on application. 


Hepwi orth 


| acres, extending 


TRE NH AM REEKS, Re ogistrar. 


[UC AT ION. —The Rev. W. OUT II- 

tw AITE prepares young boys for the Public Schools 
and for the University Local Examinations. Good pre- 
mises, playground and meadow. Situation in the 
country and near the sea. Number limited to twenty 
five. Terms moderate. Highest references. 

The THIRD TERM begins on THURSDAY, Septem 
ber Mth. Address, Lyme House, Eythorne, Dover. 


RYSTAL 
} ATTRAC 

Monday: PIGEON CONCOURS; 
matic Ente rtainment, Strand © ompany, Farce “ 
it On“ and * The Pilgrim of Love. 

Wednesday: Blondin, 

Thursday: Dramatie Entertainment by the Strand 
Company, Operetta “ Jeannette’s Wedding “and * Kind 
to a Fault.” 

Saturday: Coneert by 
Schools Choral Society. 

The ney Art Courts and Collections, the Technolo- 
gical and Natural History Collections, all the various 
I!lustrations of Art, Science, and Nature, and the 
Gardens aud Park always open, Music aud Fountains 
daily. 

Admission One Shilling, or by Guinea Season Ticket. 


HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL 

stands in its Own ornamental Grounds of five 
to the Beach, and the Private Ter- 
races on the north side afford the finest Marine 
Promenades attached to any hotel in the Kingdom. 

The Building has been enlarged for the season 1871, 
and now contains 240 apartments. Cuisine excellent. 
Wines choice. 

Address, J. BOHN, Ilfracombe. 


PALACE. — SPE SIAL 
ITIONS for NEXT WEEK. 
BLONDIN: Dra- 
Trying 


5,000 Voices, Metropolitan 





Messrs, SEELEY ” now publishing :— 


Just ready, crown 8vo, 43 6.1. 


ENGLISH LE3SONS for ENGLISH 
PEOPLE. By the Rev. Eovwin A. Apporr, M.A. 
Head Master of the City of London School: and 
J. R. SkELEY, M.A, Professor of Modern History 
in the University of Cambridge. 


» 


Just ready, 2s 6.1. 


The PORTFOLIO for SEPTEMBER, 
containing the following Illustrations :— 
1. DEDICATION OF A SAXON Cuurcnu. By H. H. 
Armstead. 
2. West Porrat or St, Rreuier 
3. Two DestaNs BY BLAKg. 
4. RUINS OF THE TUILeRIES, 
Martial. 
With Articles by Sidney Colvin, J. L. Tupper, G. 
Wharton Simpson, and P. G. Hamertoa, 


NEAR ABBEVILLE 


Etching by A. P 


” 
3. 


In 1 vol. super royal quarto, cloth, gilt eIges, 


The PORTEOLIO for 1870. Edited by 
P. G. HAMERTON. Containing Articles by J. B. 
Atkinson, Sidney Colvin, F. T. Palgrave, E. F. 8. 
Pattison, W. M. Rossetti, oy a Simeox, F. E. 
Tripp, Tom Taylor, W. Watkiss Lloyd, and the 
Editor, With Sixty-Four Lilustrations, inclading 
Autotypes from Original Desigas by E. Armitage, 
A.R.A., P. H. Calderon, R.A. E. Burne Jones, FP. 
Leighton, R.A. G. D. Leslie, ALR.A.. F. Madox 
Brown, H. S. Marks, A. P. Newton, E. J, Poynter, 
A.R.A..S. Solomon, M. Spartali, and G. F. Watts, 
R.A.; and numerous Etchings by Beyle, Cucinotta, 
Hamerton, Legros, and Lalaune. 

“ We must say our strongest word of admiration and 
recommendation for this periodical. Its illustrations 
are exquisite, "—Liferary Churchman. 


a. 








SEELEY, JACKSON, and HALLIDAY, 54 
Street, Londun, 


HE HARTLEY  INSTILTULLON, 
SOUTHAMPTON.—The.PROSPECTUS of the 
Departments of General Literature. Engineering, 
Technical Science, and Preliminary Medical Edncation, 
may be obtained on application to the Principal. 


I ING’: COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
The PROSPECTUS for the ensuing academical 
year is now ready. ‘The College is close to the Temple 
Station of the Metropolitan Railway, and there is an 
Entrance to it from the Thames Embankment 
Apply pers mally, or by postage-card, to J. W. 
CUNNINGHAM, Esq. . Secretary. 


AR EFU L PRIVATE TUITION. —A 
Country Rector who has hal many years’ 
experience in tuition, wishes to meet with BOYS to 
EDUCATE with his own children and to prepare for 
Public Schools. Every attention given to backward 
children. The situation is healthy, Terms £100 under 
12 years of age; £150 above. 
Address, “ Rector, E. S. V.", 
Mowbray. 


“leet 


Post OMice, Melton 


( Ww S COL L E G E— 

The ae SESSION commences on the 2nd 
OCTOBER. Prospectases, either for the Day or Even- 
ing Classes, will be forw arded gratis on application. 
The CALENDAR of the College, containing ful i details 
respecting tae courses of st - dy, ce exhibitions, 
scholarships, and examination for degres es in the Uni 
versity of London, &., may be obtained from the 
Booksellers and at the College, price 23 6d: by post, 
2s lod. J.G. GREEN WOOD, Principal. 

J. HOL ME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 


COLLEGE, 43 
Harley Street, W. 
lucorporated by Royal Charter, 1855, for the Genera, 
Education of Ladies and for Granting g Certitiervtes of 
Knowledge. The CLASSES will RE-OPEN for the 
Michaelmas Term on Thursday, October 5th. 

Conversation Classes are formed in mo Jern languages 
and individual iustructioa is given ia vocal and 
instrumental music. 

Prospectuses, giving full particulars of fees, scholar- 
ships, &c., may be had on application to Miss Milward 
at the College office. 

3oarders are received by Mrs. Boole and Miss Parry, 
at the College; by Mrs. Searle, 23 Alfred Place, Bedford 
Square, W.C.; aud Mrs. Smythe, 7 Melcombe Place 
Dorset Square, N.W. Terms may be had on application 
E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A. Dean. 








( UEEN’S and 45 





( UEE N’S) COLLEGE 
43 and 45 Harley Street, W. 
For Girls between the age of five aud thirteen 
The CLASSES will RE-OPEN for the Michaelmas 
Term on Thursday, September 28th. 
Prospectuses may be had on application to Miss 
Milward, at the College office. 
For boarders see College advertisement. 
E. H. PLU MPTRE, M.A., Dean 


NSU NIV ERSITY in IRELAND 
GALWAY. 

on TUESDAY, 
Scholar 
ded with, 





SCHOOL, 


U EE} 
QUEEN'S COLLEGE, « 
The SESSION 1871-2 will commence 
the 17th of October, when the Supplementa 
ship and other Examinations will be proce 
as laid down in the Prospectus 
The Examination for Matriculation in the several 
Faculties of Arts, Law, and Medicine, and in the 
Department of Engineering, will be held on FRIDAY, 
the 20th of October, 
Further information, and copies of the Prospectus, 
may be had on application to the Registrar. 
By order of the President, 
T. W. MOFFETT, LL.D., Registrar. 


Queen's College, Galway, August 22, 1871. 
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In large crown 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


PARIS UNDER THE COMMUNE: 


THE SEVENTY-THREE DAYS OF THE SECOND SIEGE. 
By JOHN LEIGHTON, F.S.A. 
Illustrated with upwards of 40 Wood Engravings descriptive of Incidents of the Siege—with nearly 30 Portraits 
of the Communist Leaders and of the Hostages who were sacrificed; with nearly 30 Sketches taken on the 
spot delineating features of Paris now swept away; and with a Map indicating the Public Buildings and 
portions of the City damaged or destroyed. 


The principal Plates are from Original Sketches taken on the spot. whilst those in the text are from reliable 
authorities. The Portraits are from Photographs (interdicted in Paris), and many engraved for the first time. 


London: BRADBURY, EVANS, and CO., 10 Bouverie Street. 





On Monday, the 5th inst., at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


FRIENDS AND ACQUAINTANCES. 


3y the AUTHOR of “ EPISODES in an OBSCURE LIFE.” 
STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill. 


THE POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
The PREY of the GODS. By Florence Marryat. 3 vols. 
A MAN of the PEOPLE: a Story of 1848. 


ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 2 vols. 


The AGENT of BROOME WARREN. 3 vols. 
SISTER MAY. By the Author of “Margaret's Engagement,” 


3 vols. 


The OUTBREAK of the GREAT FRENCH REVOLUTION. By MM. 


ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN, 3 vols. 


DURNTON ABBEY ByT. A. Trollope. 3 vols. 
CHRONICLES of GOLDEN FRIARS. By J. Sheridan Le Fanu. 


3 vols. 





By MM. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


HENRY SOTHERAN AND CodO., 
[ESTABLISHED UPWARDS OF 50 YEARS}, 

Are Prepared to Purchase at the Best Prices and for Immediate Cash, 
LARGE OR SMALL COLLECTIONS OF BOOKS, & PARLIAMENTARY PUBLICATIONS. 
LIBRARIES VALUED FOR PROBATE. BOOKS EXCHANGED. 
LIBRARIES ARRANGED AND CATALOGUED. 


GREAT CENTRAL BOOK ESTABLISHMENT, 136 STRAND, W.C. 








Now ready, post 8vo, 16s, | SECOND HUNDREDTH THOUSAND. 
T H E C 0 O L I E;) REMINISCENCES OF A VOLUNTEER, 


HIS RIGHTS and WRONGS. ‘THE BATTLE OF DORKING, 


NOTES OF A JOURNEY TO BRITISH GUIANA ; 


Wit A REVIEW OF THE SYSTEM, AND OF THE RECENT FROM 
COMMISSION OF INQUIRY. SEVENTH EDITION ‘BLACK WOOD'S MAGAZINE’ 
FOR MAY, 


By the AUTHOR of “ GINX’S BABY.” 
PRICE SIXPENCE. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


“The author of ‘Ginx’s Baby,’ after giving his in- 
disputable power of description and portraiture to the 
wrongs or sorrows of the British pauper, has found a 
field for the same energies of mind and graphic flow 
of pen in the sufferings and oppression of the West 
Indian Coolie.”"—Saturday Review. 

* We are extremely grateful for this honest and dis- 
passionate book; a book which will command all the 
more attention and influence because of its remarkable 
freedom from prejudice and exaggeration."—Znglish 
Iudependent. 

“The writer has collected a large quantity of infor- 
mation on the vexed question of Coolie labour, and the 
result is an elaborats and interesting book.”—<A/henwum. 

“The authorof that genuine book of humour and 
humanity, ‘Ginx’s Baby,’ has well earned a right to 
speak with authority upon a matter relating to the “A very clever novel. "— Messenger. 
welfare of so large a portion of our fellow-creatures— | ° 
the Coolie labourers on the sug: jlantations of A t t 

gar plantation f THs e, 


British Guiana. How these people endure the charge —— By Maria M. Grant. 
3 Vols, 


of life, how they are treated, have been the subjects of 
“ A story of very great beauty."—Jokn Bull. 


an (liborate inquiry, ordered by Her Majesty's Govern- 
Squire Arden. By Mrs. Oliphant, 


ment. Theauthor of this book was selected by two 
great philanthropic societies to represent the Coolies 

Author of “Chronicles of Carlingford,” ‘Salem 
Chapel,” &e. 3 vols. 


in this inquiry, and he is entitled to claim for his 
“A most interesting novel. ’"—Pos¢. 


oplnions the weight due to impartiality. In his de- 
Malvina. By H. Sutherland- 


scriptions of persons and things we find occasional 
EpWARDs. 


traces of the quiet humour which was the characteristic 
charm of ‘ Ginx’s Baby.’"—Jnquirer. 

“A charming story. It is wonderfully entertaining.” 
—Graphic. 


“Our readers might make a worse literary experi 
The Morrices; or, the Doubtful 


ment than that of attempting to digest the pages of Mr. 
Jenkins’s ‘ Coolie’ on Ramsgate sands or Scarborough 

Marriage. By G. ‘I’. Lowri, Author of “Around 
the Kremlin,” &c. 3 vols. [Sept. 8, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
The House of Percival. By the 


Rey. JouN C. Boyce, M.A., Oxon. 3 vols. 


‘Maggie's Secret. By Mary 


CHARLOTTE PHILLPOTTS, 2 vols. 


Sun and Shade. By the Author 


of * Ursula’s Love Story.” 3 vols. 





cliffs. Our author is an artist who knows how to make 
& personal narrative lively and amusing, and to impart 
a human interest, not only to his own adventures, but 
to the every-day life of the Coolie labourer, and, in fact, 
to the whole strange system by which that life is hedged 
in and rendered happy and contented, or abject and 
miserable.”"—Nonconformist. 


STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill. HURST & BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 








In 3 vols. 8vo, with Maps and Plans, price £1 1s 6q 


THE WAR FOR THE RHINE 
FRONTIER, 1870: 
ITS POLITICAL & MILITARY HIstopy 


By W. RUSTOW, 
Colonel in the Swiss Army; formerly Captain ; 
- v5 ty Captai 
Prussian Army; Honorary Member of the Sean 
Royal Academy of War; ne 
Author of “The Earlier Campaigns of Ny 
Bonaparte,” * The German Military Dietionary."= fre 
Strategy of the Nineteenth Century,” &&, 
Translated from the German by Joan L 
7 : p 8 AYLAY 
NEEDHAM, Lieutenant, Royal Marine Artillery AuD 
VoL. L is now published, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


SECOND EDITION, 


In 8yo, price 10s 6d, cloth. 
COMING RACE 


TIMES. 

“The author of ‘The Coming Race’ is a bold man, 
In a volume of no very great length he challenges 
Plato, Sir Thomas More, Rabelais, and Jonathan Swift 
and, in fact, all the writers of Utopian fiction that haye 
ever existed...... The above is the story of a yery 
remarkable book.” 7 


THE 


ATHEN £UM, 

“Language, literature, and the arts, all touched op 
with admirable verisimilitude, are impressed into the 
service of his thesis; and often, in reading of the 
delights of this underground Utopia, have we sighed 
for the refreshing tranquillity of that lamp-lit land.” 

DAILY NEWS. 

“The author of ‘ The Coming Raco’ tells us a simple 
though circumstantial narrative, with an air of truth 
and reality which it is extremely difficult to doubt,,,... 
The book furnishes amusing commentaries on all sorts 
of existing institutions. The irony is neither bitter nor 
ill-natured. [t is sustained without effort; and the 
artistic skill of construction in the volume is marked 
enough to give an interesting vitality and realism tothe 
dramatis persone.,,,...A curious, suggestive, and inter- 
esting book.” 

ScoTsMAN. 

“There is not a page of it that would willingly be 
missed by any intelligent reader, while the matter 
receives additional interest from the singular clear- 
ness, vigour, aud beauty of the language.” 

EXAMINER. 

“Its kindly satire, its gentle moralizings, its healthy 
humour, and its extensive knowledge well applied. 
combine to separate it from the mass of ephemeral 
publications, and give evidence of literary skill very 
rarely to be met with in books written for the circulating 
libraries.’ 

WILLIAM BLACKWooD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, pp. 216, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


THE INDIAN MUSALMANS: 
’ 
ARE THEY BOUND IN CONSCIENCE TO REBEL 
AGAINST THE QUEEN? 
By W. W. Hunter, 
of Her Majesty's Indian Civil Service ; 
Author of “The Annals of Rural Bengal.” 

“Very few, we think, who read the narrative, with 
its episodes of adventure, will close it without a con- 
viction that our dominion hangs even now, to-day, by 
a hair; that at any moment, in any year, a Musalman 
Cromwell may take the fleld, and the Empire be 
temporarily overwhelmed in universal massacre."— 
Spectator, 

“The tale that is recounted in this volume is indeed 
so strange an historical romance that we are much 
mistaken if it finds easy credence.”"—Athenwum, 
London: TRUBNER and Co,, 8 and 60 Paternoster Row. 


CRACROFT’S BANK DIVIDEND CHART, 
1870-71, 


Showing the Half-yearly Rates of Dividend declared by 
over One Hundred and Sixty Joint-Stock Banks— 
United Kingdom and Colonial; with Nominal and 
Paid-up Capital, Number and Amount Paid of Shares, 
Date of Payment of Dividends, Reserve Fund, 
Liabilities, Market Price of Shares, January, 1871, and 
Yield per Cent, ou Purchase Price. 

London: EFFINGHAM WILSON, Publisher, Royal 
Exchange. 

Price 2s 6d; or, mounted on roller, 10s 6d. 








Will shortly be ready, the Second Edition of 


CRACROFT’S INVESTORS’ RECORD 
OF PURCHASES AND SALES, 
With CALCULATIONS adapted to every Invesiment. Ag 
additional portion especially adapted for the Legal 
Profession, containing Forms of Entry for Freehold 
and Copyhold Property; Leasehold, Let and Held: 
Mortgages, Held and Et Iusurances ; Bills and 
Promissory Notes; Moneys Advauced or Borrowed. 
“The object of this Memorandum Book is to enable 
every Investor to keep a systematic Record, producible 
in a Court of Law, of every iuvestm transaction 
entered into. Nosuch record was in existence previous 
to the first edition.” 








Also, 


CRACROFT’S CONSOL-DIAGRAM, 


Showing the Highest and Lowest Prices of Threo-per 
Cent. Consols each year from the Freach Revolution 0! 
1789 to the Franco-German War of 1870, with the 
growth and decline of the National Funded Debt of 
Great Britain; the Yearly Average of the Bank Rate 
of Discount, and Tabulated Statement of the princ pal 
events affecting the prices of Stocks. 











LonvoN: Printed by JoHN CAMPBELL, of No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand : 
and Published by him at the “SrecTATOR” Odtice, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday September 2, 1871. 
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